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the General Principles of M«e it a t s. 



)I S P U T J2 S with Perfons, pertinacloufly 
obilinate in their Principles,' are, of all 
otliers,' tlie moil irkfome; except, per- 
, thofe with Perfons,^ who really do not believe 
1 the Opinion they defend, but engage in the - 

rdverfy, from Affectation, Jrohv a Spirit of Op-^ 
ion, Of from- a Ddire of mowing Wit and Inge- 
-, fuperior to the reft of Mankind. The fame 
i Adherence to their own Arguments is to be ex- a**/. 
id in both ; the fame Contempt of their Antago* 
; andthefamcpaffionate Vehwnence, minforc- 
SopHiftryahd-^almood. And as reafoning n 1 
he Source, whence cither Difpufcmt derives his 
ets ; Vis in vain to expeft, that any Logic, which 
ks not to the Affections, will ever engage him to 
race founder Principles. 

B ^ut 



* SECTION!. 

Those who have refufed the Real 
Diftin&ions, may he ranked in the la 
ntorigft the difingenttous Difputants ; i 
-ceivable, that any human Creature co 
oufiy believe, that all Characters and 
alike entitled to the Affe&ion and Reg 
jone. The Difference, which Nature h 
twixt one Man, and another; is fo w* 
JDifFerence is fHll fo much farther widen© 
tion, Example, and Habit, that, where 
Extremes come at once under our A 
.there is no Scepticifin fo fcrupnlous, ai 
Affurance fo determined, as absolutely 
DifHn&ion betwixt them. Let a Man's 
be ever fo great, he mufi often be touc 
Images of RIG HTand WRONG 
Prejudices be ever fo oh&inate, hemuft 
others are fufceptible of like Impreffio 
Way, therefore, of concerting an Ar 
Kind, is to leave him to himfclf . 7 
No-body keeps up the Controve 
probable he will, at laft, of T 
Wearinefs, come over to the SI 
and Reafon. 

There has been a Com 
much better worth Exanr 



Of the Genera! Principles of Moral*. j 

general Foundation of MORALS, whether they 
are derived from REASON orfromSENTI- 
MENTj whether we attain the Knowledge <of 
, them by a Cham ef Argument and Dedu&on, or by 
an immediate Feeling and finer internal Senfe ; whe- 
ther, like all found Judgment of Troth and Falfhood, 
they fhould be the fame in every rational intelligent 
Being ; or whether, like the Perception of Beauty 
and Deformity, they are founded entirely en the par- 
ticular Fabric and Confutation of the human Species. 

- The antient Philofophets* tho'they often affirm, 
that Virtue h nothing but Conformity to Reafon, yet, Y 
in general, feem to confider Morals as deriving their 
Exiftence from Tafte and Sentiment. On the other 

~ Hand, our modem Enquirers, tho' they alfo talk 
much of the Beauty of Virtue, and Deformity of 
Vice, yet have commonly endeavoured to account 
for thefe Diftmdions 1 by metaphyfical R&fonings, 
and by Dedu&ions from the moft abftralt Principles 
of human Onderftanding. Such Confufion reign'd 
in thefe Subject, that an OppoStion of the greateft 
Confequence could prevail betwixt one Syftem and 

• another, and even in die Parts almoft of each indivi- 
dual Syflem ; and yet No-body, till very lately, was 
ever fenfible of it. The elegant and fublime Lord 

1 Sbafttslmrj, who firft gave Occafion to remark this 

- Diftin&ion, and who, in general, adher'd to the 

t B Z m ^TW*. 
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Principles of ;the Antients, is not, ] 
free from the fame Confufion, 

It mull be acknowledged, thatb 
<Jueflion are fufceptible.,of fpeck 
Moral DifUn&ions, itmay.be (aid, a 
fWeReafon: Elfe, whence the man 
reign, in common Life, as well as 
with regard to this Subject : The long 
often? ajUtuc'd on both Sides; the Exa 
Authorities appeal'd to, the Analogic 
FaJljiciesrdetecIed, the Inferences dn 
vera! Condofionsadjuftcd to their pi 
Truth is difputable ; not, Taftc : W 
Nature of Things is the Standard of 
what each Man feels within him&lf 
of Sentiment, Proportions in Go 
prov'd,. Syftems in Phyfics may be 
but the Harmony of Verfe, the: Tendi 
the Brilliancy of Wit muft give imn 
No Man reafons concerning anothe 
frequently concerning the Juftice 01 



Of the General Principles of Mo R A L s . 5. 

certain'd : How can we fuppofe, that a different Fa- 
culty of the Mind is employed in fixing the other ? 

On the other Hand, thofe, who would refolve alf 
moral Determinations into Sentiment, may endeavour 
€0 fhow, that 'tis impopble for Reafon ever to draw 
Conclufions of this Natures To Virtue, fay they, 
it belongs to be amiable, and Vice odious. This forms 
their very Nature or EfTence. But can Reafon or Ar- 
gumentation diftribute tRefe different Epithets to any 
Subjects, and pronounce a priori, that this muft pro- 
duce Love, and that Hatred ? Or what other Rea- 
fon can we ever aflign for thefe Affections, but the 
original Fabric and Formation of the human Mind, 
which is naturally adapted, to receive them ? 

Th e End of all moral Speculations is to teach u* 
our Duty ; and by proper Representations of the. De- 
formity of Vice and Beauty of Virtue, beget cor- 
refpondent Habits, and engage us to avoid the one, 
and embrace the other. But is this ever to be ex- 

" petted from Inferences and Conclufions of the Uh- 
derftandihg, which, of themfelve's, have no Hold o£ % 

' the Affe&ions, nor fet the active Powers of Men in 
Motion and Employment? They difcover Truth j. 
but where the. Truths they difcover are indifferent, 
and beget no. Defire or Averfion, they can have no« 
Influence on Conduit and Behaviour. What is- ha- 



fr SECTION I. 

nourable, what is fair, what is becommj 
noble, what is generous, takes Poficflion of 
and animates us to embrace and to maintai] 
is intelligible, what is evident, what is 
what is true, procures only the cool Aflent 
derftandinfc ; and gratifying a fpeculativ* 
puts an end to our Refearches. 

Extircuish all the warm Feelings and 
fions in favour of Virtue, and all Difguft < 
againft Vice : Render Men totally indifien 
thefe Diffin&ons ; and Morality is no lop 
tical Study, nor has any Tendency tor 
Lives and A&ons. 

Thesi Arguments on both Sides (and 
might be adduc'd) are fo plaufiMe, thai 
fufpecl they may, both of diem, be fo' 
factory, and that Reqfon and Sentiment 
moft all moral Determinations and 
The final Sentence, 'tis probable, whf 
Characters and Actions amiable or 
worthy or blameable; that which f 
the Mark of Honour or Infamy, 
Cenfure ; that which renders Morali 
ciple, and conltitutes Virtue our Haj 
our Mifery : 'Tis probable, I fa 
Sentence depends on fome interna 



Of the General Principles of Mctrals. \ 

trftich Nature has made univcrfal to the whofe* 
Species . For what elfe can have an Influence of this 
Nature? But, in order to pave the Way for fuch a 
Sentiment, and give Men a proper Discernment of 
its Object, 'tis often necefiary, we find, that much 
Rcafoning (hould precede, that nice Diftiudtions 
be made, juft Ccnclufionsdrawrr, diftant Comparifons 
form'd, accurate Relations examined, and general 
Fads fiYd and afcertain'd. Some Species ofLeauty,. 
efpecially the natural Kinds, on their firft Appear- 
ance, command our Affe&ion, and -Approbation * 
and where they fail of this Efied, 'tis impo&ble for 
toy Reafoning to redraft their Influence, or adapt 
them better to our Tafte and Sentiment But fn many 
Orders of Beauty, particularly thofe of the finer 
,Arts, 'tis requifite to employ much Reafoning, in 
order to feel the proper Sentiment ; and a falfe Reliih 
may frequently be corrected by Argument and Re- 
fle&on. There are juft Grounds to conclude, that ' 
moral Beauty partakes much of this latter Species, 
and demands the Affiftance of our inteUe&ual Fa* 
cutties, in order to give it a fuitable Influence on the 

human Mind. 

v 

But tho* this Queftion, concerning the general 
Principle of Morals, be extremely curious and im- 
portant; 'tis needlefs for us, at prefent, to employ 

• 

farther Care in our Enquiries concerning it. For if 
W« Can be fo happy, in the Owxfe <& tD&fe&ssgss'i* 
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as to fix the juft Origin of Morals, 'twill 
appear how far Sentiment or Reafonent 
Determinations of this Nature *. ' Mean 
.willfcarcebepoffihlefarus, 'ere tins Cor 
folly, decided, to proceed in that accural 
cequir'd in the Sciences ; by beginning 
Definitions. of V I R T U E and V I C E, 
the Objects of our prefent Enquiry. But < 
what may juftly be eiteenVd as fatisfactory . 
confider the Matter as an Object of £ 
We lhall call entery Quality or Aftion of tbe 

tuous, ivbicb is attended nmtb tbe general . 
of Mankind: And we fhall denominate vie 
Quality, <wbtcb is the ObjeS of general Bi 
Jure. . Thefc Qualities we fhall endeavouj 
and after examining, on both Skies, 
tCircumitances, in which they agree, 't 
may, at laft, reach the Foundation of 
find thofe univerfal Principles, from wr 
Blame or Approbation is ultimately 
this is a.Queftion of Fa&, not of a! 
•we can only expect Succefs, by follov 
rimental Method, and deducing gener 
a Compaiifon of particular Inftanc 
icientifical Method; where a gene 
ciple is firft eflablifh'd, and is aft 

• See Appendix J uft. 
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out into a Variety of Inferences and Conclusions, 
may be more perfect in itfelf, but fuits lefs the Im- 
perfection of human Nature, and is a common 
Source of Ulufion and Miflake, in this as well as in 
other Subjects. Men are now cured of their Paffion. 
for Hypothefes and Syilems in natural Philofophy; 
and will hearken to no Arguments butthofe derived 
from Experience. 'Tis full Time they fhould begin, 
a like Reformation in all moral Difquifitions ; and 
reject every. Syftem of" Ethics, however fubtile or inw- 
genious, that is not founded on Fact and Qbferva- 
tion. 
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Of Benevolence. 



PARTI. 

"^HERE is ^Principle, fuppcs'fta prevail **- 
> mongft many, which is utterly incompatibly 
li all Virtue or moral Sentiment-; and as it can 
Deed from nothing bat the moft deprav'd Difpo- 
>n, fo in its Torn it tends fliU farther to fofter and" 
oarage that Depravity. This Principle is, that 
Benevolence is mereHypocrify, Friendship a Cheat*, 
lie Spirit a Farce, Fidelity a Snare to procure 
ift and Confidence ; and while all of us, at the 
torn, purfue only our private Intereft, we wear* 
fe fair Difguifes, in order to put others off their 
ard, and expofe them the more to oar Wiles and 4 
chinations. What Heart one moft bapoflefc'dL 
who profefies fiich Principles, and who feels no 
anal Sentiment to belye fo pernicious^ Theory,,, 
eary to imagine i And alio, what Degree of Af~ 
ion and Benevolence he can bear, to a Species^ 

94 vchasas. 
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whom he reprefents under fuch odioi 
fuppofes fo little fufceptible of Grati 
tarn of Affection. Or if we will i 

principles altogether to a corrupted i 

• 

at lead, account for them from the i 
precipitate Examination-. Superfi 
indeed, obferving many falfe Pre 
Mankind, and' reeling, perhaps, no 
ftraint in their own Difpofition, migh 
and a hafty Concluilon, that allisec 
and that Men, different from all oth 
indeed fiftm ah other Species of Exil 
no Degrees of Good or Bad, but j 
ftance, the fame Creatures, under di 
and Appearances* 

.. . Thbrb- 13 another Principle, fom 
the former. ; which has been mu 
Philofophers, and ha# been die Eo 
a fair Syftem ; that whatever Afffe 
or imagine, he feels for others, n 
k»e diUntercfied ^ that the moft. g 
however fmcere, is a Modificatio 
that even, unknown, to . Ourfebr 
Gratification, while we appear 
gag'd in Schemes for the Lit* 
Mankin^: By a Turn cf Imaj 
went of Reflexion, by an I 
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*e&em to take Part in. the Interefts of others, and 
imagine Ourfelves diverted of allfelnfti Views and 
Confiderations : But at the Bottom, the moft generous 
Patriot and moft niggardly Mifcr, the braveft Hero 
and moft abjeft Coward, have, in every A&ion, an 
equal Regard to their own Happinefs and Welfare* 

Whoever concludes, from the feeming Tendency 
©f this Opinion, that thofe, who make Profeffion of 
it, cannot poffibly feel the true Sentiments of Bene- 
volence, or have any Regard for genuine Virtue, will 
often find himfelf* in Practice* very much miftaken. 
Probity and Honour were no Strangers to Epicurus 
and his Se&. Atticus and Horace feem to have en- 
joy 'd from Nature,, and cultivated by Refie&ion, a* 
generous and friendly Difpoutions as any Difcipt&of 
the aufterer Schools. And amongft the Moderns, 
Bobbes and Locke, who maintain^! the felfifti Syftem 
of Morals, liv'd" moft irreproachable. Lives; tho' the 
former lay not under any Reftraints of Religion, 
which might fupply the Defeds of his Philofophy. 

An Epiturtatior a HohBiJi readily allSws, that there 
js'fuch a.' Thing as FriendlKip-in the World, without 
Hypocrify or Difguife.; tho' he may attempt; by a. 
philofophicatChymiftry, to refolve the Elements of. 
this Paffion, if I may £b fpeak, into thofe of another,, 
and explain every Afieftion to be Self-love, twilled 
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and moulded* into a Variety <*f Shapes as 
anew. But as the fame Tarn of Imagi 
vails not in every Man; nor gives the (an 
to the original Faffion i this is ftfficient 
cording to the fel&h Syftem, to make the i 
ference in human Chara&ers , and denox 
Man virtuous and humane, another vi 
meanly interested. I eJEeem die Man, w 
love, by whatever Means, is fo directed 
him a-Concern for others, and render him ( 
to Society : As I hate or defpife him, w 
Regard to any Thing beyond his own pitif 
cations and Enjoyments. In vain would y( 
that thefe Chara&ers, tho* feemingly opp 
at the Bottom, the fame, and that a very i: 
able Turn of Imagination forms the whole ] 
tetwixt them. Each Chara&er, notwii 
thefe inconfiderable Differences, appears 
Pra&ice, pretty durable anbTuntranfinutal 
I find not, in this, more, than in other Sub? 
the natural Sentiments, arifing from the g 
,pearances of Things, are eafily dfcfbroy* 
Refle&ons concerning .the minute Orij 
Appearances. Does not the lively, che 
of a Countenance infpire me with Conr 
Pleafure j even tho' I learn from Philc 
difference of Complexion, arifes fro 



tiate Differences x>F Thicknefi, in the,moft minute 
Parts of the Skin ; by .which Differences one Super* 
iiciesi* qualify 'd to refteft one of the original Colours- 
of Light, andabforb the others I 

But tho' theQueftion, concerning the univeifal 
or partial Selfiihnefs of Man, be not fo material, as 
is ufually imagin'd, to Morality and Pra&ice, it is 
certainly of great Conference in the fpeculative* 
Science of human Nature, and is a proper Objeft of 
Coriofity and Enquiry. It may not, therefore,, be 
improper, in this Place* to beftow a few Reflexions, 
upon it *. 

The mofi obvious Obje&ion to die felfiih Hypo- 
thecs, is, that being contrary to common Feeling and 
our mofi unprejudie'd Notions and Opinions j there 

• Bemjofeflce MtaMiDy dfvldet into two Kindf, the ft***/ and. 
ftrtkukr. The firft », where we have bo FriendJhip or Con* 
scdon or Efleemforthe Perfoo, but reel only a general Sympathy 
with him or a Companion for hit Peine, and a Congratulation with 
hi* PkaQiret. The other Speciea of Benevolence is Founded on an 
Opinion of Virtue, on Service! done us, or on feme particular 
Cenaauont. Both thefe Sentiments muft be allow'd real in human 
Mure j hot whether .they will refehre into feme nice Confideration 
«/ Self- love, ia a Qgeftion more cartas than important. The for- 
mer Sentiment,' vfe. that of general Benevolence or Humanity or 
Sympathy, wt%aU have Ooeafioa frequently to treat of in the 
Coorfcof thefe Euaya; and I aflumait mmi l ftom general Ex- 
perience, without any other Proofs 
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is required the higheft Stretch of Philofo] 
bHfh fo extraordinary a Paradox. To the 
left Obferver, there appear to be fuch DM] 
Benevolence and Generality ; fuch Ai 
Love, Friendfhip, Companion, Gratitud 
Sentiments' have their Caufes, EfFelts, Ol 
Operations, markt by common Language 
ration, and plainly diftmguifh'd from the 
fions. And as this is the obvious App 
Things, it muft be admitted ; till fome Hy 
difcover'd, tohich, by penetrating deeper i 

1 Nature, may 1 prohre the former Afredtibni 
thing but Modifications of the latter. A] 
of this Kind have hitherto prov'd fruitlefs 

■ to have proceeded entirely from tRaf Love 
city, which has been the Source of much 
{oning in Philofophy. I fhalr not here ent 
Detail on the: prefent Subject Many-at 

- phers have fhown the Infufficiency of the 
And I fhall take for granted what, I b 
fmalleft Reflection will make evident, to e\ 
rial Enquirer; 

* 

But the Nature of the Subje& furniflv 
eft Prefumption, that no better Syffem \ 
• the future, be invented, to account for' 
the benevolent from the felfifh AfFe&ior 
all the various Emotions of. the humar 



Of Benevolence. i? 

it& Simplicity and Uniformity. The Cafe is not the 
fame in this Species of Philofophy as in Phyfics. 
Many an Hypothecs in Nature, contrary tofrftAp- 
. pearances, has been found, on more accurate Scru- 
tiny, folid and fatisfa&ory, Inftances of this Kind 
are fo frequent, that a judicious, as well as witty Phi- 
lofopher * has ventured to affirm, if there be more 
than one Way, in which any Phenomenon may be 
produced, that there is a general Prefumption for its 

arifing from the- Caufes, which are the leaft obvious 
and familiar. But the Prefumption always lies on the 
other Side, in all Enquiries concerning the Origin of 
our Paulons, and the internal Operations of die hu T 
man Mind. The fimpleft and moil obvious Caufe, 
that can there be aflign'd for any Phenomenon, is 
probably the true one. When a Philofopher, in the 
Explication of his Syftem, is oblig'd to have Recourfe 
to fome very intricate and refin'd Refle&ions, and to 
fuppofe them eiTential to the Production of any Paf- 
fion or Emotion, we have Reafon to be extremely on 
our Guard againft fo fallacious an Hypothecs. The 
Afte&ions are not fufceptible of any Impreffion from 
the Refinements of Reafon or Imagination ; and 'tis 
always found, that a vigorous Exertion of the latter 
Faculties, from the narrow Capacity of the human 
* Mind, decoys all Energy and Activity in the former. 

• Moofir. FmtaulJ*. 
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Our predominant Motive or Intention is* 

frequently, conceal'd from Ourfelves, win 

minted and confounded' with others, wh 

Mind, from Vanity or Self-conceit, is defi 

iuppofing of greater Force and Influence : B 

is no Inftance, that a Concealment of this 

has ever arifen from die Abftrufenefs and Ii 

of the Motive. A Man, who has loft a Fri 

Patron, may flatter himfelf, that all his Gri 

from generous Sentiments, without any Mi 

narrow or interefted Confederations : But a M 

grieves for a valuable Friend, that needed Ids 

age and Prote&on ; how can we fiippofe, 

paffionatc Tendernefs arifes from fome meta 

Regards to a Self-intereft, which has no Fw 

or Reality? We may as well imagine, thai 

Wheels and Springs, like thofe of a Wat< 

Motion to a loaded Waggon, as account 

Origin of Pa&on from fnch abftrufe Refle&ic 

Animals are found fufceptible of Kin/ 
to their own Species and to ours ; nor 
this Cafe, the leaft Sufpicion of Difguif 
Shall we account for all their Sentim 
refin'd Deductions of Self-intereft ? 
mit a difmterefted Benevolence in the i? 
by what Rule of Analogy can we ref 
perior I 



Of Behevoxence.' ' T9 

Love betwixt the Sexes begets a Complacency 
and Good«will, very diftind from the Gratification^ 
of an 4ppetite. Tendernefs to their Offspring, ip 
all feniible Beings, is commonly able alone to 
counterballance the ftrongeft Motives of Self-love, 
and has no Manner of Dependance on that Affe&ion. 
What Intereft can a fond Mother have in View, who 
lofes her Health by afliduous Attendance on her fick 
Child, and afterwards languishes, and dies for Grief, 
when freed, by its Death, from the Slavery of that 
Attendance? 

Is Gratitude no Affe&ion of the human Breaft, or is 
that aWord merely, without anyMeaning or Reality f 
Have we no Complacency or Satisfaction in one 
Man's Company above another's, and no Defire of 
the Welfare of our Friend, even tho' Abience or 
Death fhould prevent us from all Participation in it i 
Or what is it commonly, that gives us any Partici- 
pation in it, even while alive andprefent, but our 
Affe&ion and Regard to him I 

Th ese and a thoufand other Instances are Marks 
of a generous Benevolence in human Nature, where 
no nal Intereft binds us to the Object. And how an 
imaginary Intereft, known and avowed for fuch, can 
be the Origin of *ny Paffipn or Emotion, fcems.dif- 
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ficult to explain. No fatisfa&ory Hypothef 
Kind has yet been difcover'd ; nor is there th< 
Probability, that the future Induftry of Men 
be attended with more favourable Succefs. 

But farther, if we confider rightly of th< 
we ftull find, that the Hypothecs, which all 
difinterefted Benevolence, diftincl from Self-] 
really more Simplicity in it, and is more con 
to the Analogy of Nature, than that which 
to refolve all Friend&ip and limnanity into 1 
Principle. There are bodily Wants or A 
acknowledged by every one, which neceffi 
cede all fenfual Enjoyment, and carry us d 
feek Poflelfion of the Object Thus, Hui 
Thirft have eating and drinking for their E 
from the Gratification of $befe primary 1 
arifes a Pleafure, which may become the ( 
another Species of Defire or Inclination, t 
condary and interefted. In the fame Mann 
are mental Palfions, by .which we are 
immediately to feek particular Objec 7 
Fame or Power or Vengeance, without 
to Intereft $ and when thefe Obje&s ar< 
pleafmgEnjoyment enfues, as the Confec 
indulg'd Afifediions. Nature muft, bi 
Frame and Confutation of the Mind 
nal Propenfity to Fame, 'ere we can r 
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im k, *r purfiie it from Motives of Self-love, and 
)efire of Happinejs*. If I have no Vanity, I take 
Delight in Praife : If I be void of Ambition, 
wer gives no Enjoyment : If I be not angry, the 
niihment of an Adverfary. is totally indifferent to 
». Ia all thefe Cafes, there is a Patiion, which 
tints immediately tcrtheObje&Vapd conftitutes it 
tr Good or Happinefs ; as there are other fecon- 
uyPaffions, which afterwards arife, and purfue it 
, a Part of our Happinefs, when once it i$ confla- 
ted fuch, by oar original Affe&ions. Were there 
> Appetites of anjr Kind, antecedent to Self-love, 
iat Propenfity could fcarce ever exert itfelf ; becaufe 
e fhould, in that Cafe, have felt few and flender 
ains or Pleafures, and have little Mifery or Happi- 
ifs. to avoid or to purfue. * 

Now where is the Difficulty of conceiving, that 
tig may Hkewtte Be the Cafe widrBenevolehce aw 
riendihip, and that, rromth'e original frame of oar 
'emper, we hiay feel a Defire of anedierV Happi- 
efs or Good, which,' by Means of that Affection, 
ecomes i bur -'own -Good, and is'a flcrwai d s -permed, 
•omtiie conjoined Motived of Benevolence 1 and Self- 
njoyment ? Who fees not- that Vengeance, from 
le Force alone of Paffion, may be ft> eagerly pur- 
led, as to make us knowingly neglett every Confi-- 

e&tioa of Eafe, Interefl, or Safety; and, like 
. ; fome, 
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fomc vindictive Animals, infofe oar ve 
the Wbundi wc give an Enemy * ? Aim 
Kgnant Philofophy muft it be, that will : 
Humanity tad Friendship, the fane Privi 
ace indifputably granted to die darker Pa 
jnity . and Refentmait ? S»ch a P 
mora like a Satyr, than a tme Ddini 
fcription, of komen Nature ; and nu 
Foundation for paradoxical Wit and Rs 
a very bad on* for any ferioas Argumei 

PART IL 

IT may be efteem'd, perhaps, a flip 
to prove, that the benevolent or foi 
aroVXRTUOUS; and wherever 
4gra& the E&ecm, Approbation, and 
tyfankind* The- Epithets Jbciaile, goo 
mnt, mmifiJ, grateful, >Jrutufy, gmer, 
are known in all Languages, and univi 
the higheft Merit, which, human Natun 
attaining: Where thefe amiable Qua 
tended with Birth and Power and cmi: 
and difplay themfelves in the good G 

• Aoimtfque In vulncrc ponunt. Vino. 
' Pum altcri nomt, fui uegligens, (ayt Seneca of Ax 
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Inftru&ion of Mankind, they fecm even to 
lePofiefibrsof them above the Rank of hitman 
', and approach them, in fome M eafure, to the 
j. Exalted Capacity, undaunted Courage, 
roHs'Siiccefi ; thefe may only expofe a Her* 
tidan to the Envy and Malignity of the Pnk- 
ut a* toon. as thePntifes areadded of humane 
eneficent ; when fnftances are. dUpby'd of 
', Tendernefi, or Friendfhip ; Envy itfelf is 
or joins the general Voice of Applaufc and 
nation* 



zv Pericles, the great Athenian Statefman and 
al, was oh his Death-bed, his furrounding 
Is, eftceming him now infenfible, began to 
;e their Sorrow for their expiring Patron, by 
rating his great Qualities and SucceSes, "his 
lefts and Victories, the nnufoal Length of his 
oiftration, and his nke Trophies, erected over 
nemies or the Republic* * on forget 9 cries the* 

Hero, who had heard all, yon fitgetihenojt 

•/ of my Traifes, while yon dweHfo much on thofe 

• Advantages, in which Fortune had a principal 

You have not oh/erv'd, thatnoGtixen has ever 

re Mourning on my Account *» 

lut. inPcticki 

It* 
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• Iii Mml of A&ooe ^ "^"7 Taints and 
th* fecial Virtues becon*, if pofihlt. Hi 

tfea&Catv to tocip e nfaic ■ fbr*hc;Waat el 
preferred .tho Po tfotf mw a c pf ^fewnwbmw 
ajOmttJ^A: kt^lA^bkioi^nila 
rageis-apt, frysjCw**, isv&&p6fe& £fca 
degenerate iato a ttjindctt Faodqr. .' 
fecial and fofter Virtues an there dueflj 
gaided. Theft are always good aad amii 

, The prmcipal Advantage, which Jm 

vcr» in tfrc extenfive Capacity of thaJiniM 

is, that k natfo* OOT0e*evolence alio* 

five, and jpves qs ls/gerOpportoiiitiesof 

our kiadly. Jnfac n ce thto what are iadd 

inferior Cflfitfp** +•-. -it. jniriL; iadeccL J) 

t^^t^^^^pnl^iwia Mtptody 
AdYintaffeanf -beinff cnia£B£. -'Ha exalte 

Thnndqs... IB» fijie Ptpoptiye u to *£p 
to Mo*** she, ig^$qpftlves turfc* 



and Projection. 
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But I forget, that it is not my prefent I 
recommend Generality and Benevolence, on 

* Cic, de Officii*, Lib. I. f Sit * *▼• *39> ** 



O/* Benevolence, isry 

their true Colours, all the genuine Chirms cff the 
cial Virtues. Thefe, indeed, fufficiently engage . 
rery. Heart, on the firft Apprehenfion of them ; and 
is diificult to abftain from fome Sally of Panegyric, 
j often as they occur -fcvDifcourfe or Reafoning. 
ut our.Otyeft here being more the fpeculative, than 
ae.pra&rcal Part -of Morals, 'twill fuffice to remark, 
rhat will readily, I believe, be allowed, that no 
Qualities are more entitled to the general Good-will 
nd Approbation of Mankind, than Beneficence and 
lumanity, Friendihip -and "Gratitude, Natural Af- 
e&ion and Public Spirit, or whatever proceeds from 
i tender Sympathy with others, and a generous 
Concern for our Kind and Species. Thefe, where- 
sver they appear, feem to transfufe themfejves, in a 
Manner, into each Beholder, and to call forth, in 
their own Behalf, the fame favourable and affection- 
ate Sentiments, which they exert x>n all around 
them* 

P A R T in. 



WE may obferve, that, in difpkying the Praifes 
of any humane, beneficent Man, there is 
:one Circumftance, which never fails to be amply in- 
r£iled on, *wz* 'the Happinefs and Satisfaction, de- 
jJv'd to Society from his Intercourse and Good. 
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«Q{Jkea. To hk Parents, we are apt to 
•dears himfel& by his piqns Attachment 
<;arc, ftill more than bjr^he Connexion 
Jfis Children never feel hit Authority, fan 
ploy 'd for theif Advantage. With him 
Xiove are consolidated by Beneficence 
fhip. The Tie* of F riend&ip abproocl 
Qbfervanoe of each obUgjtagpince, to t] 
and. Inclination. His dPoottftics and 
have in him a furellefource ; and no] 
*he Power of Fortune, but fo far as Jh 
over him. From him, tye hungry ro 
the naked Cloathing, the ignorant and J 
and Induflry. Like the 8un, an infa 
of Providence, he cheers, invigorates, 
the Surrounding World. 

< If confin'd.to private Life, the.Sphen 
tivity is narrower ; but his Influence i 
,and gentle. If exalted into a higher St 
kind and Pofterity reap the Fruit of his . 

As thefe Topics of Praife never fai 
ploy'd, and with Succefi, where we * 
Elleem for any one ; may we not then 
that the U T I L I T Y, refulting fro 
Virtues, .forms., at leaft, a Part of theii 
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is one Source of that Approbation and Regard fo una-* 
verially pay'd them ? 

When we recommend even an Animal or Plant -as 
nfefulzxA beneficial y we give- it an Applaufe and Re-i 
commendation fuited to its Nature. As on the 
mother Hand, Reflexion on the baneful Influence of 
a!hy of thefe inferior Beings always infpires us with* 
*he Sentiments of Averfion. The Eye is pleas'd 
with the Profpeft of Corn-fields and loaded Vine- 
yards ; Horfes grazing, and Flocks paituring : But 
-flies the View of Bryars and Brambles, affording 
-Shelter to Wolves and Serpents. 

A Machine, a Piece of Furniture, a Garment, a 
If oufe, well contriv'd for Ufe and Conveniency, is 
4b far beautiful, and is contemplated with Pleafure 
and Approbation. An experienc'd Eye is here fea- 
sible to many Excellencies, which efcape Perfofis 
Sgnorant and uainftrufted. 

Can any Thing ftronger be faid in Praife of u 
Urofeflion, fuch as Merchandize or Manufa&ory, 
than to obferve the Advantages, which it procures 
to Society ? And is not a Monk and Inquifitor en-; 
»ag d, when we treat hb Rank and Order as ufelcfs- 
mt pernicious to Mankind ? 

• •■ • ■ % 

C z T*v 
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The Hiftorian exults in difplaying dtr 
Arifing from his Labours. The Writer of] 
alleviates or denies -the bad Oonfeqocnctt. 
to his Manner of Compofitkm. 



* -I 



In general, what Praife is imply'd in; 
Jspithet, ufeful! What Reproach in die 

Your Gods, fays Gem *, in-Oppofitiott 
Epicureans, cannot jufUy claim any Wofftijp'of! 
ration, with whatever imaginary Pi 
(uppofe them endow'd. They are totally 
jma&ive. And even the Egyptians, 
much ridicule, never confecrated any 
on Account of its .Utility. 

The Sceptics aflertf, tho* abfunOy, 
CVigin of all religions Worihip was desiVd 
Utility of inanimate Objeds, as the Son 
* to the Support and Well-being of Mankind. 
alfo the common Reafon, affign'd by Hiflnrjataa^ 
the Deification of eminent Heroes .and 

To plant a Trjee, ,to cultivate a .Field, to 
Children; meritorious A&s, according to the! 

Jigionof Zoroafter. 

* De Nat. Deor. Lib. f • f Scxt. EiPf>. id? erf« Math. 
;J Dwd.Sk. p40«n* 
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In all [Determinations of Morality, this Circum- 
flance of public Utility is ever principally hf View y 
and wherever Difputes arife, whether in Philofophy' 
or common Life, concerning the Bounds of Duty, 
the Queflion cannot, by any Means, be decided, 
with greater Certainty, than by afcertaining, on any 
Side, the true- Intereils of Mankind. If any falfe 
Opinion, embraced* from Appearances, has been 
ibund to prevail ;. as foon as farther Experience, 
and founder Reafoning have given us jufler Notions 
of human Affairs ; we retradfc our firft Sentiments j 
and adjuft a-new the Boundaries of moral Good and 
Eva. 

Alms to common Beggars is naturally prais'd ; 
becaufe it feems to carry Relief to the diflreflr 
and indigent : But when we obferve the Encourage- 
ment thence arifing to Idlenefs and Debauchery, we. 
regard that Species of Charity rather as a~Weaknef* 
than a Virtue^ 

Tyrannicide or the Anamination of Ufurpers and? 
oppreffive Princes was highly prais'd in antient 
Times ; becaufe it both freed Mankind from many; 
of thefe Monfters, and feem'd to keep the others in 
Awe, whom thePoinard orthePoifon could not reach. 
But Hiftory and Experience having fince convkic'd 

C i os>. 
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us, that this Practice encreafes the Jealoafy 
Cruelty of Princes ; a Timoleon and a Brutus, ttf | 
treated with Indulgence on Account of the 
4>f their Times, are now coniider'd as very im] 
Models fbr Imitation. 



Liberatity in Princes is regarded as a Mark! 
Beneficence : But when it occurs, that the 
Bread of the Honefl and Jndufhious is often 
converted into delicious Cates for the Idle and 
Prodigal, we foon retratt our heedlefs Praifes. 
Regrets of a Prince, for having loft a Day, 
noble and generous : But had he intended foM 
fpent it in Adls of Generofity to his greedy < 
'twas better loll than mifemploy'd after that 
ner. 



v '..• 



Luxury, or a Refinement on the Pleafures 
Conveniencies of Life, had long been fuppos'drl 
Source of every Corruption and Diforder in 
vernment, and the immediate Caufe of Fa 
Sedition, civil Wars, and the total Lofs of ldbertg.1 
It was, therefore, uriiverfally regarded as a 1 
and was an Object of Declamation to all Sat 
and fevcre Moralifts. Thofc, who prove, or afr| 
tempt to prove, that fuch Refinements rather tend to 
the Encreafe of Induflry, Civility, and Arts, regiri 
late a-now our mhral as vvcll as palitial ScntimehtfJ 
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t and reprefent as laudable and innocent, what had; 
. formerly been regarded as pernicious and blame- 

•„ able. 

r 

F Upon the Whole, then, it feems undeniable, that 
there is fuch a Sentiment in human Nature as dif- 
interefted Benevolence ; that nothing can bellow 

* more Merit on any human Creature than the Pof- 
e feflion of it in an eminent Degree ; and that a Part, 
c at lead, of its Merit arifes from its Tendency to 
c promote the Interefts of our Species, and beftovv 

Happinefs on human Society. We carry our View 
. into the falutary Confequences of fuch a Character 
and Difpofition ; and whatever has fo benign an In* 
„ jluence, and forwards fo defirable an End is beheld 
fc with Complacency and Pleafure. The focial Vir- 
tues are never regarded without their beneficiaL 
Tendencies, nor view'd as barren and unfruitful. 
The Happinefs of Mankind, the Order of Society, 
t the Harmony of Families, the mutual Support of 
\ , Friends are always conilder'd as the Refult of their 
; gentle Dominion over the Breads of Men. 

- .. How confiderable a Part of their Merit we ought 

* to afcribe to their Utility, will better appear* from- 
" future Difquifitions * ; as well as the Reafon, why 

this Circumftance has fuch a Command over our. 
: Efteem and Approbation, f 

" * Sea, j3 and 4th, f. Se&. 5th. 
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A 

Of JUSTICE 



FA R T L 

THAT Justice i* ufeful' to Society, an* 1 
confequently that Part of its Merit, at leail, 
mull arife from . that Confideration $ .'twould* be a 
fuperfluoua Undertaking to prove. That public 
Utility- is ibt-fole Origin of Juftice, and that Re- 
flexions on the beneficial Confequences of this Vir- 
tue are the fob' Foundation of its Merit $ this Pro- - 
pofition,* being more curious and important, will 
better deferve our Examination and.Enquky. 

Let us fuppoie, that Nature has beftow'd on hu- 
man Race fuch profufe Abundance of all external 
Conveniences, that, without any Uncertainty in the 
Event, without any Care or Jnduftry on our Part* 
jrery Individual finds himfelf fully provided o£ 

© 5. whatever 
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whatever hi3 moft voracious Appetites ea 
luxurious Imagination wifh or defire. 
Beauty, we fhall fcppofe, furpaues all ai 
naments : The perpetual Clemency of 
renders ufelefs all Cloaths or Covering 
Herbage affords him the moil delicious 
clear ^oujijtain, the richeft Beverage. N 
Occupation required : No^ Tillage : No 1 
Muiic, Poetry, and Contemplation for 
Bufmefs : Converfation, Mirth, and Fri 
dole Amufement. 

r • 

It feems evident, that, in fuch a h: 

fcvery other facial Virtue would flourifh, 

Hm* U tf tenfold Encreafe ; but the cautious, jea 

?' ^ M ^feof Juftice would never once have been 

ck*/«* F° r wnat Purpofe make a Partition of Gc 

evdry one 'has already more than enoi 

give Rife to Property* where there cam 
be any Injury t Why call this Object n 
tipon the Seizure of it by another, I need 
put my Hand to pbflefs myfelf of what 
valuable ? Juftice, in that Cafe, bei 
USELESS, would be an idle Ceren 
could never poflibly have Place amongft 
logue of Virtues. 
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We fee, even in the prefent neceflitous Condition 
of Mankind, that, wherever any Benefit is beftow'd 
by Nature in an unlimited Abundance, we leave it 
always in common amongft the whole human Race,, 
and make no Subdivifions of Right and Property. 
""Water and Air, tho' the moft neceflary of all Ob- 
|e&s, are not challenged by Individuals ; nor can 
any one commit Injuftice by the. moft lavifh Ufe and- 
Enjoyment of thefe Blefllngs. In fertile, extenfive 
Countries, with few Inhabitants, Land is regarded 
on the fame Footing. And no Topic is £b much in- 
fitted on by thofe, who defend the Liberty of the** 
Seas, as the unexhauftedUfe of them in Navigation. 
Were the Advantages, procured by Navigation, as 
inexhauftible, thefe Reafoners never had had any 
Adverfaries to refute ; nor had any Claims been ever 
advanc'd of a feparate, exclusive- Dominion over the 
Ocean* 

It may happen in fome* Countries, at fome Pe- 
riods, that there be eftablifh'd a Property in Water, 
none in Land * ;. if the. latter be in greater Abun- 
dance than can be us'd by the Inhabitants, and the. 
former be found, with Difficulty, and in very fmall 
Quantities. 

+Gtntfit, chip, xiitj aod ixi. 

C 6 AaaavA 
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Ac a in ; fuppofe, that, tho' the Neceflkies ofls^ 

m I 

man Race, continue the fame as at* prefent; yet tfe I 
Mind is fa enlarged, and fo replete with Friendfhif I 
aiidGenerofity, that every Man. has the jitmofl Tea» 
dernefs for every Man, and feek no more-Coneem 
for his own Intcreft than for that of- his -Fellow : k 
feems evident, that the U S £ .of JufHcc would, ia 
this Cafe, be.fufpended by fuch anextenfivc Bene* 
volence, nor would the Divisions and Barriers of 
Property and Obligation have ever been thought of. 
Why (hould I bind another, by a Deed or PromifiJ 
to do me any Good-office, when I know he is be- 1 
fore-hand prompted, by the. ftrongefl* Inclination*] 
to feek my Happihefs, and would; of nim(el£~peM 
form the denYd- Service; except the Hurt, He there* I 
by receives, be greater than the Benefit accruing n>| 
mc : In which Cafe, he knows, that, from my in- 
nate Humanity and Frfendlhip, I" mould "be tfie £fft 
to oppofe myfclf to his imprudent Generofitrn 
Why raife Land-marks betwixt my Neighbour'*] 
Field and mine, when my Heart has made noDm-l 
fion betwixt our Interefts ; but fhares all-his Joys audi 
Sorrows with equal Force and Vivacity as if oris*] 
n.illy my own ? Every Man, upon this SuppofitiaaJ 
being a Second- felf to another, would trail. aUhkl 
Iii'tereirs to the Difcretion of every Man, withodj 
Jealoufy, without Partition, without DiftimfftgeJ 



AikT thewltok Race, of Mankind- would form only 
encFamily i where all lay- in commoa? and was 
tis'd, freely, without Regard to Property j but cau- 
tioufly too, with as entire Regard to the Neceffities 
©f each Individual, as if our own Interefb were moft 
intimately xoncem'd. 

In the prefent Difpofition. of the human Heart, 
'twould, perhaps, be, difficult to find.compleat In*- 
fiances of fuch enlarged Affections ; but.ftill we may 
cbferve, that the Cafe of Families approaches to- 
wards itj and the flronger is the. mutual Benevolence 
amongfl die Individuals, the nearer it-approaches ; 
till all DiftinclioH of Property be, in. a great 
Meafure, loft and confounded amongft them. Be- 
twixt marry 'd Perfons, the. Cement of Friend- 
ship is by the Laws fuppos'd £o firong as to 
abolifb ail Divifionof Pofleffions ; and has often, 
in Reality, the Force afcribed to it. And 'tis 
obfervabk, that, during the. Ardour, of new En- 
thufiafms, where every Principle is inflam'd into 
Extravagance, the Community of Goods has fre- 
quently heen attempted* and nothing but Experience 
of its Inconveniencies, from the returning or dif- 
guis'd Selnihnefs of Men, could make the imprudent 
Fanatics adopt a-new the Ideas of Juftice and of fe- 
parate Property. So true is it, that that Virtue de- 
rives 
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rives itsExiftence altogether from its neceffary Ufi ft* 

the Intercourfe and Society of Mankind. . . * 

To make this Truth more evident, let us reverfe- 
the foregoing Suppoiitions ; and carrying every 
Thing to the oppofite Extreme, confiderwhat would 
be the EfFed of thefe new Situations. Suppofe a 
Society to fall into fuch Want of all common Ne~ 
ceflaries, that the utmoft Frugality and Induftry can- 
not preferve the greateft. Number from perifhing, 
and the whole from extreme Sufferance : It will 
"readily, I believe, be admitted, that the ftridl Laws 
of Juftice are. fufpended, .in fuch a preffing Emer- 
gence, and give Place to the ftronger Motives of 
Neceffity and Self-prefervation. Is it any Crime,, 
after a Shipwreck,, to feize whatever Means or In- 
ftrument of Safety one can lay hold of, without Re- 
gard to former Limitations of Property ? Or if %>. 
City befieg'd were ftarving with Hunger ; can we- 
imagine, that. Men will fee any Means of Life be* 
fore them, and periih, from a fcrupulous Regard to* 
what, in, other Situations, would be. the Rules o£ 
Equity and Juftice ? The USE Mid TENDENCY 
of that Virtue is to procure Happinefs and Security, . 
by preferving Order in Society : But where the So- 
ciety is ready to perifti from extreme Neceffity, no- 
greater Evil can be dreaded from Violence and In- 
uftice; and every Man may now provide for himfelf^ 

n 
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1>y all Means, which Prudence can didlate^ or Hu- 
manity permit. The Public, even in kfs urgent Ne- 
ceflities, open Granaries, without the Confent of 
Proprietors ; as juffly fuppofing, that the Authority 
Gf Magiftracy may, confident with Equity, extend 
fo far : But were any Number of Men to aflemble, 
without the Tye of Laws or civil Jurifdi&ion ; 
would an equal Partition of Bread in a Famine, 

even without the Proprietor's Confent, be regarded 

*. ■ . 

as criminal or injurious ? 

Suppose alfo, that it mould be a virtuous Man's 
Fate to fall into the Society of Ruffians, remote 
from the Protection of Laws and Government ;. 
what Conduct muft he embrace in that melancholy 
Situation ? He fees fuch a defperate Rapacioufnefs 
prevail ; fuck a Difregard to Equity, fuch Contempt 
of Order, fuch. flupid Blindnefs to future Confe- 
rences, as mult immediately have the moft tragical 
Conclufion, and muft. terminate in Deftru&ion to 
the greater Number, and. in. a total DuTolution of 
Society to the reft. He, meanwhile, can have no 
ether Expedient,, than to arm himfelf, to whom- 
ever the Sword he feizes, or the JJuckler may be- 
king: Make Proviiion of all Means of Defence and 
Security: And his particular Regard to Juftice being 
3P?s btogp* of U S E to his own Safety or that of 
•thers* he muft confult alone the Dictates of Self. 
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prefervatioit, without Concern for thofe,.who<oAj 
longer merit -his > Care and Attention. **■ 

When any Man, even, in political Society, rendoflfr 
himfelf, by his Crimes, obnoxious to the Public, h# 
is puniih'd by the Laws in his Goods and Perfoo |fr= 
that is,, the ordinary Rules of Juftice are, with Re^ 
gard to him, fufpended for a Moment, and k lift* _ 
comes equitable to inflict on him,, for the Benefit at _ 
Society, what^ otherwife, he could not fufferwiflfc^ 
out Wrong or Injury. f 

The Rage and Violence of public War ; . wfa"^ 
is it but a Sufpenfion t)f Juftice amongft the wanin 
Parties, who perceive, that that Virtue is now.*i 
lbnger of any Ufe or Advantage to them ? The JjQi"* 
of War, which then fucceecf to thofe of Equity : F 
Juftice, are Rules calculated fer the Advantage c^*. 
Utility of that particular State, inwhichftfen are pr*^v 

it 1 

placed. And were a civiliz'd Nation engag , 3 v 4l e -^ 
Barbarians, who obferv'd no~ Rules even of WlT^^ 
the former muft' 1 alfo fufpend their Obfervaao^^ 
them, where- they no longer ferve to any Purpo? ^ 
and mufl render every Action or Rencounter ^ 
bloody and pernicious a* poffiblc to the firft sk. 
greflbrs. 



tr.c 
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Defcriptions of the Felicity, attending the Golden 
Age or the Reign of Saturn. The Seafons, in that 
firft Period of Nature, were fo temperate, if we 
credit thcfe agreeable Fictions, that there was no 
Neceflity for Men to provide themfelves withCIoaths 
and Houfes, as a Security againft the Violence of 
Heat and Cold : The Rivers flow'd with Wine and 
Milk : The Oaks yielded Honey ; and Nature 
Ipontaneoufly produc'd her greatell Delicacies. Nor 
were thefe the chief Advantages of that happy Age. 
The Storms and Tempefls were not alone remov'd 
from Nature; but thofe more furious Tempefts were 
unknown to human Breafls, which now caufe fuch 
Uproar, and engender fuch Confufion. Avarice, 
Ambition, Cruelty, Selfifhnefs were never heard of: 
Cordial Affection, Compaffion, Sympathy were the 
only Movements, with which the Mind was yet ac- 
quainted. Even the punctilious Diftin&ion of Mine. 
and Thine was baniih'd from amongft that happy 
Race of Mortals, and carry'd with it the very No- 
tion of Property and Obligation, Juftice and In* 
juftice. 

This poetical Fiction of the Golden Age is, in fome 
Refpects, of a Piece with the philofophical Fiction* 
of the State of Nature ; only that the former is re* 
prefented as the moil charming and moll peaceable. 
Condition, that can poflibly beimagin'd j whereas the 

latter 
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latter is pointed out as a State of mutual War and 
Violence, attended with the moft extreme Neceffiry. 
On the firft Origin of Mankind, as we are told, their 
Ignorance and favage Nature were fo prevalent, 
that they could give no mutual Trull:, but mull each 
depend upon himfelf, and his own Force or Cunning 
for Protection and Security. No Law was heard of : 
No Rule of Juftice known : No Diftin&ion of Pro- 
perty regarded : Power was the only Meafure of 
Right ; and a perpetual War of All againft All was 
the Refult of their untam'd Selfiftuiefs and Barba- 
rity*. 

Whether 

* TOa Fftxon of a State of Nature, as a State of War, 
waanot firft flatted by Mr. H§bbes t as is commonly imagin'd. Plat* 
endeavours to refute an Hypothefis very like it in the id, 3d and 
4th Books de Republica. Cicero, on the contrary, fuppofes it 
certain and univerfally acknowledged in the following beautiful 
Mfige, which is the only Authority I mall cite for thefe Reafon- 
auga 1 Not imitating in this the Example of Puffendorf, nor even 
that of Grotius, who think a Verfe from Ovid or Piautut or Pe* 
trtnius a ncceflary Warrant for every moral Truth ; or the Exam* 
nle of Mr, Wootafton, who has conftant Recourfe to Hebre%v and 
Arabic Authors for the fame Purpofe. $gjt enim veftrCm, judicet, 
ignorat, it a uaturam rerum tulijje, ut quodam tempore homines, 
noudum ntque naturali, neque civiti jure defcripto, fufi per agrcs, 
at difperfi vagarentur, tantumque baberent quantum manu ac viri- 
jei, per cadtm ac wlnera, aut eripere, aut retinere potmffeut f 
ti(ui igitur primi virtute & confilio praftanti extittrunt , ii perfpecTo 
genert human*? docilitatit atque ingtnii, diffipatos, unum in locum 
fortgrtgarunt, eofque ex feritatt ilia ad jujiitiam ac manfuetudinem 

tranjdu xerunt, 
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Whether fuch a* Condition of human 'Naturtr 
could ever exift, or if it did, could continue" fo • long 
as to merit the Appellation of a State, may juftly be 
doubted. Men are neceftarily born in a Family* 
fociety, at lead ; and are trained up by their Parents 
to fome Rule of Conduit and Behaviour. But thb 
mull be admitted, that if fuch. a State, of mutual 
War and Violence was ever real> the Sufpenfion of 
all Laws of Juftice, from their abfolute Inutility, is 
frneceiTary and infallible Confequenee. 

The more we vary our Views of human Lire* 
and the newer and more unufual the Lights are, is 
which we furvey it, the more fhall we be convinced, 
that the Origin here afiign'dfor the Virtue of Jufticti 
is real and fatisfa&ory. 

Were there a Species ofCieatures, intermingiod 
with Men, which, tho' rational, were pofleft of fuch 

franjdnxerunt. Turn ret ad'conmunem vtilitatem, quat pablicat af>~ 
fellamus, turn conventicula bomiTfum, qua pofiea civitates nominate 
funt, turn dsmicilia eonjunffa, quat urBes dicamus, invent* & dim 
vino & bumano jure, manibui fepjerunt, jitque inter bane vitem, 
ferpolitam bumanitate, & Mam immanent, nihil tarn intereft qvsm 
JUS atque VIS* Horum utro uti nolimut, altero eft utendmai 
Vim volumus extingui f Jtu vale at neceffe eft, id eft, judicial 
qui bus omne jus continetur, Judicia difflicent, aut nulla font*", 
mil dominetur neceffe eji }f Baividtnt omnes, ProScxt. 1. 41. 

inferior. 
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nferior Strength, both of Body and Mind, that 
key were incapable of all Refiflance, and could 
*trer, upon the higheft Provocation, make us feel 
heJLfie6tvo£ their -Refentment ; the neceflary Con- 
icqocnce, J -think, is, that we fhould be bound, by 
fee Laws of Humanity, to give gentle Ufage to 
fafe Creatures, but mould not, properly fpeaking, 
lie *under any Re&raint of Juflice with Regard to 
them, -nor could they pofiefs any Right or Property* 
excrafive of fuch arbitrary Lords. Our Intercourfe 
with them could not becalTd Society, which fup- 
pofes a Degree of Equality ; but abfolute Command 
M the one Side, and fervile Obedience on the other. 
Whatever we covet, they muft inftantly refign : Our 
rVrmiffion is the only Tenure, by which they hold 
iheir Poffeffions : Our Companion and Kindnefs the 
Wily Checks by which they curb our lawlefs Will : 
And as no Inconvenience ever remits from the Ex- 
srdfe of a Power, fo firmly eftablifh'd in Nature, 
he Reftrakts of Juflice and Property, being totally 
fthfsy wotfld never have Place,in fo unequal a Con- 
federacy. 

This is -plainly the Situation of Men with regard 
8 Animals ; and how far thefe may be faid to pof- 
bfs Reafon, I leave it to others to determine. The 
great Superiority of civiliz'd Europeans above bar- 
barous Indians, tempted us to imagine ourfelves .on 

the 
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the fame Footing with regard to them, and made**" 
throw off all Reftraints of Juftice, aid ev4n of Hn» 
inanity, in our Treatment of diem. .In injury Msk 
tions, the female* Sex* are. redue'd to like Stating 
and are rendered incapable of all Property, in Op-. 
pofition to their lordly Matters. But tho'the Males*, * 
when united, have, in all Countries, brute Fore* 
fnfficientto maintain this fevcre Tyranny j yet fuck. 
are the Infatuation* Addrefi, and Charms of their 
fair Companions, that they are commonly able to. 
break the Confederacy, and (harp with die fuperior, 
Sex in all the Rights andPrivikges of Society, lM . 

Were the human Species fo fram'd.by Nature air 
that each Individual pofleft within himfelf eyeryr 
Faculty, requiiite both for his own Frefervatkm and. \ 
for the Propagation of his Kind : Were alLSociqry .' 
and Inter courfe cut off betwixt Man and Man, by t)if 
primary Intention of thefupreme Creator : It feeats-, 
evident, that fo folitary a Being would be as much; 
incapable of Juftic$, as of fecial Difcourfe and. 
Conversation. Where mutual Regards and Far* 
bearance ferve no Manner of Purpofe, they would ! 
never direct the Conduct of any reafimable Man, J 
The headlong Courfe of the Paffions would btK- 
check'd by no Reflection on future CoiiiequencgM jj 
And as each Man is here fuppos'd to love himfelf^ J| 
alone, and to depend only on himfelf and his owi 

Activity 
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A&ivity for Safety and Happinefs, he would, on 
every Occafion, to the utmoft of his Power, chal- 
lenge the Preference above every other Being, to 
whom he. is not bound by any Ties, either of Nature 
or of Intereft. 

But fuppofe the Conjunction of the Sexes to bo 
dbblifh'd in Nature, a Family immediately arifes ; 
and particular Rules being found requiUte for its 
Sabfiftance, thefe are immediately embraced ; tho' 
| without comprehending the reft of Mankind within 
their Prefcriptions. Suppofe, that feveral Families 
unite together into one Society, which is totally dif 7 
joined from all others, the Rules, which preferve 
Peace and Order, enlarge themfelves to the utmoft 
Extent of that Society ; but, being entirely ufelefs, 
lofe their Force when carry'd one Step farther. But 
again fuppofe, that feveral diftinft Societies main- 
tain a Kind of Entercourfe for mutual Convenience 
and Advantage, the Boundaries of Juftice ftill grow 
larger and larger, in Proportion to the Largenefs of 
Men's Views, and the Force of their mutual Con- 
nexions. Hiftory, Experience, Reafon fufficiently 
inftruft us in this natural Progrefs of human Senti- 
jnents, and the gradual Encreafe of our Regards to 
Property and Juftice in Proportion as we become 
acquainted with the extenfive Utility of that Virtue. 

PART 
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PART D, 

IF we examine all the particular Laws, by whk 
Juilice is dire&ed, and Property determined ; « 
(hall ftill be prefented with the fame Conclufiei 
The Good of Mankind is the only Objed of a 
thefe Laws and Regulations. Not only 'tis requifit 
for the Peace and Interefl of Society, that Men 
Pofleflions fhould be feparated ; but the Rule 
which we follow in making the Separation, are fu< 

as can bell be contriv'd to ferve farther the Interd 
of Society. 

We ttiall fappofe, that a Creature, pofleft 
Reafon, bat unacquainted with human Nature, d 
liberates with himfelf what RDLESof Juftice 
Property would beft promote public Interefl,. ai 
eftablifti Peace and Security amongft Mankim 
His moll obvious Thought would be, to aflign t 
largeft Pofleflions to the moft excenfive Virtue, ai 
give every one the Power of doing Good, prope 
tien ! d to his Inclination. In a perfect 'Theocrac 
where a Being, infinitely intelligent, governs by pj 
ticular Volitions, this Rule would certainly ha 
Place, and might ferve the wlfefl Purpofes : B 
were Mankind to execute inch a Law ; (fo great 
the Uncertainty of Merit, both from its natural O 

fcuri 
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farhy, and from the Self-conceit of eadi tndivi. 
dual) that no determinate Rule of Conduct would 
era* refult from it ; and the total Diflbhxtion of So- 
cietjr muft be the immediate Confequence. Fanatics 
ffliyfuppoie, that Bondman it founded in Grace, and 
that Saints alone inherit the Earth j but the civil 
liagiftrate very juftly puts thefe fublime Theories 
on the fame Footing wkh common Robbers, and 
teaches theni, by the fevered Difcipline, that a Rule, 
which, in Speculation, may feein the moft advanta- 
geous to Society, may yet be found, in Practice, to- 
tally pernicious and deftructive. 

That there were religious Fanatics of this land in 
teglandy during the civil Wars, we learn from 
Hiftory ; tho' 'tis probable, that the obvious Ten* 
dtney of thefe Principles excited fuch Horrour in 
Mankind, as foon obliged the dangerous Enthufiafts 
to renounce, or at leafl conceal their Tenets. Per- 
haps, the Levellers, who claim'd an equal Diftribu- 
non*of Property, were a Kind of political Fanatics, 
which arofe from the religious Species, and more 
openly avow'd their Pretentions, as carrying a more 
pkofible Appearance, of being practicable, as well 
as ufeful to human Society. 



.It muft, indeed, be confeft, that Nature is fo 
Jiberal to Mankind, that were all her Prefects equally 

D divided 
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divided amongft the Species, and improv'd by Art 
and Induftry, e^very Individual would enjoy all the 
Neceflaries, and even moft of the Comforts of Life j 
nor would ever be liable to any Ills, bat ftich «* 
might accidentally arife from the fickly Frame and 
Conftitution of his Body* It mnft alfo be confeft, 
•that, wherever we depart from this Equality, we 
rob the Poor of more Satisfa&ion than we add to 
.the Rich, and that the flight' Gratification of a fH- 
volous Vanity, in one Individual, frequently cdfts 
more than Bread to many Families, and even foo- 
-vinces. It may appear withal, that die Rule of 
Equality, as it would be highly ttfefuf, is not altoge- 
ther impraSlicable ; but has taken Place, at leaft, in 
an imperfedl Degree, in fome Republics ; particu- 
larly, that of Sparta ; where it was attended, as 'tis 
faid, with the moft beneficial Confequences. Not 
to mention, that the Agrarian Laws, fo frequently 
claimed in Rome, and carry "d to Execution in many 
Greek Cities, proceeded, all of them, from a general 
Idea of thcUtility of this Principle. 

But Hiftorians, and even common Senfe, mayhv 
form us, that, however fpecious thefe Ideas of f&+ 
feSi Equality may feem, they are really, at the Bo** > 
torn, impraSlicable ; and were they not fo, would be 
extremely pernicious to human Society. ' Render the;! 
Foleffions of Men everfo equal, their different 

grm; 
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gitet of Art, Care, and Induftry will immediately 
break that Equality. Or if you check thefe Virtues, 
ytto reduce Society to the extremeft Indigence ; and 
iaflead of preventing Want and Beggary in a few, 
render it unavoidable to the whole Community. 
The moft rigorous Inquifition too, is requiike to 
witch every Inequality on its firft Appearance ; and 
the moft fevere Jurlfdi&ion, to punifh and redrefs it. 
But befides, that fo much Authority muft foon de- 
generate into Tyranny, and be exerted with great 
Partialities ; who can pof&bly be pofleft of it, in 
fuck a Situation as is here fuppos'd ? Perfect Equa- 
lity of Pofleffions, deftroying all Subordination, 
weakens extremely the Authority of Magiftracy, and 
muft reduce all Power nearly to a Level, as well as 
Property. 

We may conclude, therefore, that, in order to 
eftablifh Laws for the Regulation of Property, we 
muft fye acquainted with the Nature and Situation 
of Man, muft reject Appearances, which may be 
falfe, tho' fpecious, and muft fearch for thofe Rules, 
which are, on the whole, moft vfeful and beneficial. 
Vulgar Senfe and flight Experience are fofHcient for 
thu Purpofe ;. where Men give not way to too felfiih 
Avidity, or too extenfive Enthufiafin. 

D z Who 
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Who fees not, for Inftance, that whatever is pco- 
v^uc'd or improv'd by a Man's Art or Induftry ought, 
for ever, to be fecur'd to him, in order to give-En- 
>couragement to fuch ufeful Habits and Accomplifh- 
jnents ? That the Property ought alio to defcendto 
Children and Relations, for the fame tffefitlPvapofci 
That it may be alienated by Content, in order .to lie- 
get that Commerce and Intercourse, which is fo be* 
nefcial to human Society ? And that all Contracts 
and Promifes ought carefully to be fulfill'd, in order 
to fecure mutual Truff and Confidence, by which 
the general Interejt of Mankind is fo much pro* 
jnotedi 

Examine the Writers on the Laws of Nature; 
And you will always find, that, whatever Principles 
jfiey-fetout with, they are fure to terminate here at 
raft, and to affign, as the ultimate Reafon for every 
Rule they eftabliih, the Convenience and Neceflxties 
of Mankind. A Conceffion thus extorted, in Op. 
pofixion to Syftems, has more Authority, than if it 
Jiad been made, in Profecution of them. 

What other Reafon, indeed, could Writers ever 
give, why this mufi be mine and that yours ; it 
uninftrudled Nature, furely, never made any ft 
DiftinOioni Thefc Objefts are, of themfeh 

for 
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ibreign toms; they are totally disjoined and feparate^; 
and nothing but the general Interefts of Society can * 
(onn the Connection. 

Sometimes, the Interefts of Society may require 
aJtale of- X 11 ^ 06 m a Particular Cafe ; but may not 
determine any particular Rule, amongft feveral; 
► which are all equally beneficial. In that Cafe, the" 
flighted- Analogies are laid hold of, in order to pre«- 
vent that Indifference and Ambiguity, which would 
be die Source of perpetual. Quarrels and Diflentions^ 
Thus Pofleffion alone, and fkrft Pofleffion, is fuppos'd 
4o convey Property, where no-body elfe has anyy 
precedent Claim and Pretention. Many of the 
Reafonings of Lawyers are of this analogical Na- 
rare, . and depend; on very flight Connexions of the. 
Imagination> 

Is it ever fcrupled, in extraordinary Cafes, to vio-> 
late all Regard to the private Property of Individuals, 
and facrifice to public Intereft a Diftindtion, which 
had been.eftablifh'd for the Sake of that Intereft ? 
The Safety of the People is the fupreme Law : All 
other particular Laws are fubbrdinate to it, and de- 
pendant on it: And if, in the common Courfe of 
Things, they be followed and regarded ; 'tis only 
becaufe the public Safety and Intereft, commonly de« . 
. imand ib equal and impartial an Admihifiration« 

D 3 Some* 
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Sometimes bot&UtiUty and Analogy fail, and leav< 
the Laws of Juftice in total Uncertainty. Thus, 
'tis highly requifite, that Prefcription or long Pof 
feffion fhould convey Property ; but what Numbei 
of Days or Months or Years fhould be fofficient fo! 
that Purpofe, 'tis impoflible for Reafon alone to de 
termine. CM I Laws here fupply the Place of th< 
natural Code, and afligi! different Terms for Prefcrip 
tion, according to the different Utilities, proposV 
by the Legiflator. Bills of Exchange and promifTor] 
Notes, by the Laws of moll Countries, prefcrib 
fooner than Bonds and Mortgages, and Contracts a 

a more formal Nature. 

« 

In general we may obferve, that all Queftions e 
Property are fubordinate to the Authority ctf civi 
Laws, which extend, refixain, niodify, and alte 
the Rules of natural Jufiice, according to the par 
ticular Convenience o£ each Community. The Law 
have, or ought to have, a conilant Reference to th 
Conftitutibn of Government, the Manners, the Cli 
mate, the Religion, the Commerce, the Situation o 
each Society. A late Author of great Genius* a 
well as extenfive Learning, has profecuted this Sub 
jeft at large, and has eftablifh'd, from thefe Prin 
ciples, the bell Syftem of political Knowledge, th? 

perhaj 
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perhaps, has ever yet been commanicated to the 
World *. 

• WHAT 

* The Author of VEfprit des Loix. This illuftriotis Writer, 
however, feti erne with a different Theory, ami fuppofes all Right : 
ta be founds oa certain Rapports or Relations j which is a Syftem, 
tkit, in my Opinion, never will reconcile with true Philofophy. 
Father Malebrancbe, as far as I can learn, was the fir A, thatftarted 
thin sMnd Theory- of Morals, which was afterwards adopted by 
L>. Clarke and others } and as it excludes all Sentiment, and pre- 
tend* to found every Thing on Reafon, it has not wanted Foilowefg 
b this pbilofophic Age. See Ejfay 1. and Appendix 1. With regard 
to Juftke, the Virtue here treated of, the Inference againft this 
Theory ieetm Alert and conclufive. Property is allow'd to be de- 
pendant on civil Laws : Civil Laws are allow'd to have no Object 
bat the Intereftof Society r This therefore muft be allow'd to be 
thcible Foundation of Property and Juftice. Not to mention^ that 
war Obligation kfclf to obey the Magftrate and his Laws h rounded 
<m nothing not the taerefttof Society. 

If the Ideas of Jnftice, fometimes, do not follow the Difpofiti- 
•01 of civil Law 5 we fhall 6nd, that thefe Cafes, inflead of Ob- 
jpclioov, am Conormadom of the Theory deliver *d above. Where 
a civil Law is (b pervecfe as to cro&all the Interefts of Society, it 
loses) all id Authority, and Men judge by the Ideas of natural 
Juftke, which are conformable to tbofe Interefis. Sometimes alfo 
cfrU'Ltw*, fcr ofcfol Purpofes, require a Ceremony or Form $ and 
where that is wanting, their Decreet run contrary to the ufual 
Tenor of JufcSce 3 bat one, who takes Advantage of fuch Chicanes, 
» not rtf?uded as an. hontft Man. Thus, the Intestfts of Society 
xeaoife, that Contracts be fulfilled $ and there is not a more mate- 
abl Artiale either of natural or civil Junice t But the Omiflion. 
tf a taiJ^Orouanibnce will often, by Law, invalidate a Contract, 
hfifjbmmm, but not in Jon confa'etuia, as Divines exprefs them- 
fclvea, ' la thefe Cafes, the Magiftrate is fuppoi'd only to with- 

D* draw* 
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V*. 

WHAT is a Man's Property? Any Thin^ 
which it is lawful for him and for him alone, to nfe. 
But what 'Rule have we, by which «we can diJHnguiJb 
theft ObjeQs.f Here we mull have Recourfe to 
Statutes, Cuftoms,. Precedents, Analogies, and a 
hundred' other Circumibmces ; feme of which are. 
conftant and inflexible, fome variable, and arbitrary. 
But the ultimate Point, in which they all. profefledly 
terminate, is, the Intereft and Happinefs of humai 
Society. Where this enter* not into Consideration, 
nothing can appear more whimfical* unnatural, and 
even fupsrftitious than all or moft of the Laws of 
Juftice and of Property* 

Those, who ridicule vulgar SuperfBtions, andex* 
pofe the. Folly of particular Regards to Meats, Days, 
Places, Poftures, Apparel, have, an eafy Talk ; while 
they confider all the Qualities and Relations of the 
Objeds, and difcover no adequate Caufex for that 
Affettion or Atitipathy, Veneration or Horrour, 
which have fo mighty an Influence over a con- 
fiderable Part, of Mankind. A Syrian would hatr 
ftarv'd rather than tafte Pigeon \ an Egyptian won 

draw his Power of enforcing the Right, not to have alterM 
Right. Where his Intention extends to the Right, and is e 
formable to the Ifttereftt of Society j it never fails to alter 
Right j a clear Proof of the Origin of Juftice and of PjpBfertv. 

affign'd above. 
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not have approached Bacon : But if thefe Species of 
Food be examined by the Senfes of Sight, Smell or 
Tafte, or fcrutiniz'd by the Sciences of Chymiftry> 
Medicine, or Phyfics; no Difference is ever found 
betwixt them and any other Species, nor can that 
precife Cirounftance be pitch'd on, which may afford i 
a juft Foundation for the religious Paffion* A Fowl 
on Thorfday is lawful Food ; on Friday, abominable: 
Eggs in this Houfe, and in this Diocefe are per- 
mitted during Lent ;_ a hundred Paces farther, to eat 
them is a damnable Sin.' This Earth or Building* 
yefterday, was prophane 5 to-day, by the muttering 
o£ certain'* Words, it. has become holy and facred. 
Such Reflections^ as thefe, in the Mouth of a Philo- 
fbpher, one. may fafely fay, are too obvious to have 
any Influence ; becaufe they muft always, to every 
Man, occur at firfl: Sight ; and where they prevail 
not, of themfelves, they are furely obffru&ecFbjr 
Education, Prejudice and Paifion, not by Ignorance 
orMiftake. 

It may appear, to a carelefs View ; or rather, a 
too abftra&ed Reflexion; that there enters a like 
Superitftion into all the Regards of Juftice ; and that» 
if a* Ma» fubje&s its Objedb, or what we call Pro • 
perty, to the fame Scrutiny of Senfe and Science, he 
will not, by. the moil accurate Enquiry, find 
any Foundation for the Difference made by. moral 

D 5. Senti* 
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I Sentiment. I may lawfully noarilh nryfelf from All 

i Tree ; but the Fruit of another of the fame Species. 

ten Pare*, off, 'tis criminal fix me. to tooth- Had J 

i wore this Apjiarci an Hon ago, I had merited tnt 

* fevereft Pnitifluneiit ; but * Man, by pronouncing 1 
\ few magical Syllables, has now render'd it fit fix ntj 

J Ufe and Service. Were this Home plac'd in tbi 
\ rcighbow^ Territory, k had been inu not aH br m 

to dwell in it; but being built on mil Side the Hint, 
y it is fubjeft to a different municipal Law, and I inca 
\ no Blame or Cenfure. The feme Species of Reafiatt. 
V ing, it may be thought, which, fo facceTsrulhy expoftl 

Superitition, is alio applicable to Jufbxei nor is I 

* poflible, in the ooeCafe more than intbe other, h 
K printout, intheObject, that preo'fe Quality «Cir 
i tumftance* which is the Foundation of the Sentiment 

f-BuT there is this material Difference betwii 
Suptrfiitien and Juftitt, that the former- is f rivolooi 
nfelefs, and bnrthenfbme ; the latter is abfolntdy re 
quifite to the Well-being of Mankind and Exiftena 
\\ of Society. When we abitratl from this Circnm 
' fiance (for 'tis too apparent ever to be overlook!)" i 
muftbeconfeft, that all Regards to Sight and Pn* 
perty, feem entirely without Foundation, as much *j 
the grofieft and moil vulgar Superflition-. Were.^H 
Inter efts of Society no way concem'd, 'tis a* unal 
telligible, why another'a articulating certain Sown 
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implying Content, mould cliange the Nature of my 
Actions with regard to a particular Object, as why 
die reciting of a Liturgy by a Prieil, in a certain 
Habit and Poftnre, fhould dedicate a Heap of Stick 
and Timber, and render it, thenceforth and for ever r 
ikied* 

These. 

• "Hi trident, Hut the Will or Orient done raver trinrfer» 
Property, net eaufea the Obligation of n Promife (for the fame 
lU rf fing extendi to bah} bat the will mnft be etpreft by Wordi ot 
SffM, h> order to impede ■ Tye open my Man, Tbe Eipreffioiv 
bring once brought in ai fubfervient to the Will, foon hecoroti the 
jrinripai Put of the Promife j nor will ■ Mm be left bound by La 
Word, tho' he iicretly gi»e ■ di&rerrt Dire&on to bii Intention, 
mdwith hold tbe Auant of bii Mind, Bat tho' tbe Eipreffiw: 
Dtiket, on ra:,fl OceaiioM, the whole of tho Promife, jet it doer 
Bot*J*my> lb j end one, who Humid nuke ufe of iny Etptefiiuii, 
tf which he Icnowi not the Meaning, end which he uiei without 
tajBcofeof tb«CoBfeqaencit, would not teiuinlj bo bound by if. 
Sep, tho* he know in Meaning, yet if b* tifca it in Jeftooly, 
■ad with jbeh Sitne ■• Umw evidently, be-hii no fcriout Intention 
■f tiwdioi bauferf, he would not lie under apy OWigJtion of Vtr. 
fcnnontt} bM'tanecefiity, that the WotdtbenneriecTZioreT. 
fan of ttte Willi without any contrary Stgni. Nay, e.eu till 
we caoft tut ewry fo In H to imagine, (hat one, whom, by out 
•feickaeb of Underftanding, wo. lonjeelure, from certain Signi, 
N Don m Intuition of deceiving ut, ii not bound by nil Ei- 
pRflks or feebal Protnife, if we accept of it j bui muft limit t hi i 
Cpncluflou so thflit Calii, where tin Signsarc of a difoeat Nature 
had ihofe of Deceit. All thole Cootradiilioni are eifily accounted. 
fit, if JuSke arifei entirely from iu Tjrefolriela to Society j but 
wilLnner be nroiaia'd on any other Hypothetic. 
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TttESE Reffe&ions are far from weakening die OB^ 
ligations of Juftice, or diminifhinf* any Thing from 
the moft facred Attention to Property. On- the con- 
trary, fuch Sentiments muft acquire new Force from 
the prefent Reafoning. For what ftronger Founda* 
tion can be defiYd or conceived for any Duty than to 
obferve, that human Society, or even human Nature 
could not fubfift, without the EffobBflimentof it, and 
will ItilT arrive at greater Degrees of Happinefc and 
Perfections the more inviolable the Regard is, which 
is pay'd to that Duty ? 

■ 

*Txs remarkable, that the moral Decifions of the JtfmhvA 
other relax'd Cafutfts, were commonly fbnn'd in Profecutiooof 
feme fuch Subtilitiet of Reafoning as are here pointed at, and pro* 
ceeded as much from the Htbfc of fcholaftk Refinement at4hnv 
any Corrrnption of the Heart, if we may follow the Authority of 
Moofr. Bayh. See* hie Dt&ionary, Article Ltyda. And why 
has the Indignation of Mankind rofe fo ftrong againft tbefe Gafahwf 
hut becaufe every one perceived, that hnman Society couW- not iiaV 
fift were foch Practice* authorised, a nd that Morals nmft aJ Magta 
handled with ■ * View f public Iatereny more than praloJbnhkal 
Regularity? If the fecret Direction of the Intention, (aid ewjy 
Man ofSen(k f could invalidate a Contract ) where fa oar Security-^] 
And yet a metapbyficjl Schoolman might think, that where an la* 
tcatio nwas fqppos'd to be requ ifite, if that Intention really- had lot 
Place, no- Consequence ought to follow, and no Obligation 
pos*d. The cafoiftkal Sub rili ties may not be greater than the Sea* ■ 
tilities of Lawyers, hinted at above j but as the former art j 
and the latter innocent and even necejfarf, -this is the Reafbn of 
very different Reception they, meet with from the World.. 
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Thus we feem, upon the Whole, to have attained 
a Knowledge of die Force of that Principle here in- 
fitted on, and can determine what Degree of Efteem 
or moral Approbation may refult from Reflections on 
public Inttereft and Utility. The Neceffity of Juftice 
to the Support of Society is the SOL E Foundation 
of that Virtue; and fince no moral Excellence is 
more highly efteem'dV we may conclude, that this 
Circumftance of Ufefulnefs has, in general, the 
flrongeft Energy, and moid entire Command over our 
Sentiments. It muft, therefore, be the Source of a 
confiderable Part of the Merit, afcrib'd to Humanity, 
Benevolence, Friendship, public Spirit, and other 
(bcial Virtues of that Stamp ; as it is the S O L E 
Source of the moral Approbation pay M to Fidelity, 
Juftice, Veracity, Integrity, and thofe other eilimable 
and ufcful Qualities and Principles. 'Tis entirely 
agreeable to the Rules of Philofophy, and even of 
common Reafon; where any Principle has been found 
to have a peat Force and Energy in one Inftance* 
to afcribe to it alike Energy in all fimilar. Inflances *• 

• This it Sir Ifaac Newtin** fecand Rule of phUofophking* 
2riecifia, tab, 3, 

SECT. 
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SECT I O N IV. 

Of Political Sociitit* 



HA D tvtry Man fufficlent Sagacity to perceive, 
at all Titties, the ftrong Intaereft, which binds 
him to the Obfervance of Juftke and Equity, and 
Strength of Mmd fuificient to ferfcvere in a fteady 
Adherence to a general and a diftant Intereft, in Op- 
position to the Allurements of prefent Pteafure and 
Advantage a There had never, in that Cafe, been 
any fuck Thing as Government or political Society, 
bat each Man following his natural Liberty, had 
liv'd in entire Peace and Harmony with all other*. 
What Need of pofitive Laws, where natural Juftice 
is,, of kferf, a fnfficient Reftraiitt ? Why create 
Magtftrax&s, where there never arifes any Dtfbrder 
or Iniquity ? Why abridge* our native Freedom, 
when* in every Inftance, the utmoft Exertion of it is 
fbosad innocent and beneficial ? 'Tis evident, that, if 
Government were totally ufelefs, it never could have 
Place, and that the SOLS Foundation of the 
I Duty 
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Duty of ALLEGIANCE is the Advantage 
which it procures to Society, by preferving Peace and 
Order amongft Mankind. 

When a Number of political Societies are ere&ed, 
and maintain * great Entercourfe together a new Set 
of Rules are immediately difcover'd to beu/efdin 
that particular Situation ; and accordingly take place, 
under the Title of LAWS of NATIONS* 
Of this Kind are, the Sacrednefs of the Perfons of 
1/ AmbaiTadors, abftaining from po ifonM Arms JL j3gai- 
ter in War, with others of that Kind" \ whicti are 
plainly calculated for the- Advantage of States -and 
Kingdoms, in their Entercourfe with each other. 

THr Rules of Juftice, fuch as prevail amongft 
Individuals, are not altogether fufpended amongft 
political Societies. All . Princes* pretend a Regard to 
the Rights of others ; andfome, no doubt, without 
Hypocrify. Alliances and Treaties are every Day 
made betwixt independent States, which .would onljr 
be fo much Waftc of Parchment, if they were not 
found, by Experience, to have /ome Influence and 
Authority. But here is the Difference betwixt King* 
dams and Individuals. Human Nature cannot, fr 
any Means, fubfift, without the Afibciation of Ind 
viduals ; and that Aflbciation never could hai 
Place, were no Regard pay M to the, Laws of Equi 
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and Juftice. Diforder, Confufion, the War of All 
againft All are the neceflary Confequences of fuch a 
licentious Conduit. But Nations can flourifti with- 
out Entercourfe. They may even fubiift, in fome 
Degree, under a general War. The Obfervance of 
Juftice* tho' ufeful among them, \% not guarded by 
fo ftrong a Neceffity as among Individuals ; and the 
moral Obligation holds Proportion with the Ufefulncfs. 
All Politicians will allow, and moll Philofophers* 
that REASONS of STATE may, in parti- 
cular Emergencies, difpence with the Rules of Juittce, 
and invalidate any Treaty or Alliance, where the 
ftridfc Obfervance of it would be prejudicial, in a 
coniiderable Degree, to either of the contracting 
Parties. But nothing lefs than the extremeftNeceflity, 
'tis confeft, can jufttfy Individuals in a Breach of 
Promife, or an Invafion of the Properties of others. 

. In a confederated Commonwealth, fuch as the 
Acb*an Republic of old, or the Swift Cantons and 
United Provinces in modern Times j as the League 
has here a peculiar Utility, the Conditions of Union- 
have a peculiar Sacrednefs and Authority, and a 
Violation of them would be equally criminal, or 
even more criminal, than any private Injury or In- 
jaftice. 

The 
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The long and helplefs Infancy of Man r 
the Combination of Parents for. did Subfift 
their Young ; and that Combination requi 
Virtue of C H A S T I T Y or Fidelity to th 
riage-bed. Without fuch an Utility, 'twill 
be own'd, fuch a Virtue would never hav 
thought of *?r "~ 

An Infidelity oObis Nature is .much m< 
melons \frWvmw than in Men. Hence the L 
Chaftity are much ibader over the oae Sex th; 
the other f. 



* The only Solution, which PUto gives to all tho O! 
that might be rais'd agaioft the Community of Women, c 
in his imaginary Oomman-weahh, is r kaXx*?* }*$ hi 
*0*r«( Mat XsAajmu, ort *• fX0 mptXiftta kaAw. T» 
Cigoi Atrxpr. Sate tnitn ijhtd & dicitur & dicetur, Id 
JiLbonefiumeffe, quod autcm inutile Jk turpe etfe. De Rfp 
P. 457. Ex edit. Scrr. And this fllaiim will admit of c 
where paMfe Utility it cootewM $ which b PWs J 
And indeed to what ethtr Pttrpefe do all the Ideas of Chi 
Modefty ferve r Nifi utile efiqtadfsdmus, frufira eft gl 
Pbadrus. KaXor rm 0XaCfpa>y tthv, fays Plutarch de % 
Here* Nihil eonim qua? damnofe font, pulchram eft. ' 
was the Opiates of the States* <Mw w 01 2r »«•» •>* 
*$• Xiatr i} v» STffay cvpihtiag, afiXtiy ptv Xf yomc 1 
tuti tw rfrg&uay srga£iy. Sett. Emp. Lib. 3. Cap. 20. 

|^ + These Rules have all a Reference to Generation 
Women pail Child-bearing are no mote fuppos'd to be 
from them than thofe%sin the Flower of their Youth am 

r+ 
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Tbosb who live in the fame Family have fo many 
Opportunities of Licences of this Kind, that nothing 
could preferve Parity of Manners, were Marriage 
illowM amongft the neareft Relations, oranylnter- 
courfe of Love betwixt them ratify 'd by Law and 
Cu&om. INCEST, therefore, being pernicious 
in a fitpcriof Degree, has alfo a fuperior Turpitude 
and motal Deformity, annexed to it. 

What is the Reafon, why, by the Greek Laws, 
one might marry a Half-fifter by the Father, but not 
by the Mother ? Plainly this. The Manners of the 
Greeks were fo referv'd, that a Man was never per- 

Gmeral Rules are often extended beyond the Principle, whence // 
they firft arife ; and this in all Matters of Tafte and Sentiment. ' 
*Tis a vulgar Story titParis, that during the Rage of thtMiffiffifpf, 
a hump-back'd Fellow went every Day into the Rue de Qgincetn- 
p*x, where the Stock-jobbers met in great Crowds, and wag 
well pay'd for allowing them to make ufe of his Hump as a De/k, 
ift ovder to fign their Contracts upon it. Would the Fortune he 
?aVd by this Invention make him a handfome Fellow } tho* it 
be confeft, that perfonal Beau ty arifes very much from Ideas of 
Utility ? The Imagination is influenced by Aflbciations of Ideas j 
which, tho* they arife, at firft, from, the Judgment, are not 
eafily altered by every particular Exception, that occurs to us. 
To which we may add, in the prefentCafe of Chaftity, that the 
Example of the Old would be pernicious to the Young j and thit 
Women continually thinking, that a certain Time would bring 
them the Liberty of Indulgence, would naturally advance that 
Period, and think more lightly of this whole Duty, fo requifite 
to Society, 

mitted 
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nitted to approach the Women's Apartment, even i 
the fame Family, unlefs where he vifited his ow 
Mother. His Step-mother and her Children were s 
much {hut up from him as the Women of any otto 
Family, and there was as little Danger of any aim 
rati Intercourfe hftwixt them : Uncles and Niece 
for a like Reafon, might marry at Athens ; but neithi 
thefe nor Half-brothers and Sifters could contract th 
Alliance at Rome, where the Intercourfe was mo: 

, open betwixt the Sexes. Public Utility is the Can 

r of all thefe Variations. 

To repeat, to a Man's Prejudice, any Thing th 
efcap'd him in private Converfation, or to make ai 
fuch (Jfe of his private Letters, is highly blam'< 
'* The free and focial Intercourfe of Minds muft be e: 
tremely checkt, where no fuch Rules of Fidelity a 
cftaWiih'd. 



Even in repeating Stories, whence we can lee i 
ill Confequences to re&lt, the giving one's Authors 
regarded as a Pieceof Indifcretion, if not of Imm 
rality. Thefe Stories* in paffing from Hand to Han 
and receiving all die ufual Variations, frequent 
come about to die Perfons concerned, and produ 
Animofities and Quarrels among People, who 
Intentions are the moft innocent and irtoffennVe. 
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To pry into Secrets, to open or even read the 
letters of others, to play the Spy upon their Words 
and Looks and Attions : What Habits more incon- 
venient in Society ? What Habits, of confequence, 
more blameable ? 

This Principle is alfo the Foundation of mod of 
the Laws of Good-manners ; a Kind of lefler Mora- 
lity calculated for die Eafe of Companjr and Con- 
verfation, Too much or too little Ceremony are 
both blam'd, and every Thing, that promotes Eafe, 
without an indecent Familiarity, is ufeful and laud- 
able. 

Constancy in Friendships, Attachments, and Fa- 
miliarities is commonly very laudable, and is requifite 
to fupportTruft and good Correfpondence in Society. 
But in Places of general, tho' cafual Concourfe, 
where Health and Pleafure bring People promif- 
cuoufl/togedier, jpublic Conveniency has difpens'd 
with this Maxim j and Cuftom there promotes an 
nnrefenfd Converfation for the Time, by indulging 
the Privilege of dropping afterwards every indifferent 
Acquaintance, without Breach of Civility or Good- 
manners. 

Evan 
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Ac molt immoral, and the moil deftraftive to me i 
Iriteretts of the general Society, there are reqair'il 
Certain Rules and Maxima, which a Species of fiHe \ 
Honour, a* well as private Intereft, engages the ] 
Members to obferve. Robbers- and Pyrat ..... it haf 
often been remarked, could not maintain their per- 
" nictoua Confederacy, did they not eftabli ■'!, a new 
diirributive- Jirftice amongft. themfdvet, and recall 
(hofe-Laws of .Equity,' which they hare violated 
With the reft of Mankind. . ' p . . j 

I hate a drinking Companion, fays the Grant ft** 
verb, w ho never forgets. The Follies of the Ltit 
Debauch Jhould be, buried in eternal Oblivion, in 
order to give full Scope to the Follies of the next. , 

Amongst Nations, where an immoral Gallantry, 
if cover'd with a thin Veil of Myftery, is, injgwa. 
Degree, authoriz'4 by Cuftorn, there immtfliijrir 
arife a Set of Rules, calculated for the Conyenisnty 
of that Attachment. The famous .Court or Pju^k.' 
ment of Love in Prtvma decided formally all djt-ij 
ficult Cafes of this Nature. 

In Societies for Play, there are Laws reqmr* 
the Conduit of the Game, and thefe Laws W 
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ferent in each Game. The Foundation, I own, of 
fueh Societies is frivolous ; and the Laws are, in a 
great Meafure, tho' not altogether, capricious and 
arbitrary. So far is there a material Difference be- 
twixt diem and the Rules of Juftice, Fidelity and 
Loyalty. The general Societies of Men are abfo- 
lately requifite for the Sublicence of the Species j 
and the public Conveniency, which regulates Morals, 
is inviolably eftabliih'd in the Nature of Man, and of 
the World, in which he lives. The Companion, 
therefore, in thefe Refpe&s, is very imperfed. Wc 
may only learn from it the Neceffity of Rules, where- 
ever Men have any Intercourfe with each other. 

They cannot even pafs each other on the Road 
without Rules. Waggoners, Coachmen, and Poiti- 
lions have Principles, by which they give way; and 
thefe are chiefly founded on mutual Eafe and Con- 1 
venience. Sometimes alfo they are arbitrary, or a^ 
belt dependant on a Kind of capricious Analogy, 
like many of the Reafonings of Lawyers *• 

• That the fighter Machine yields to the heavier, and n Ma- 
chines of the feme Kind, that the empty yield to the loaded a 
this Rule if founded on Convenience. Thft thofe who are going 
to the Capital take place of thofe who are coming from it j thia 
feemt to be founded on Come Idea of the Dignity of the great 
Qty, and of the Preference of the future to the paft. From like 
.Rerfoaiamongft Foot-walkers, the Right-hand entitles a Man to 

' the Wall, and prevents joftling, which peaceable People find very 

' alfatreeaMe and inconvenient* 

To 
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To carry the Matter farther, we may obferve, tha 
'tis impoffible for Men to much as to murthereacl 
other without Statutes and Maxims, and an Idea o 
jufKce and Honour. War has its Laws as wd 
as Peace ; and even that fporthre Kind of War carrie* 
on amongft Wrefflers, Boxers, Cudgel -playtn 
Gladiators, is fupported by fixt Principles and Rega 
lations. Common Intereft and Utility beget infalHhl) 
a Standard of Right and Wrong amongftthePartiej 
concerned. 
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g /iP2y Utility pleafes. 
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PART I. 

IT Teems fo natural a Thought to afcribe to their 
Utility the Praife which we bellow on the focial 
Virtues, that tme would expect to meet with this 
Principle every -where in moral Writers, as the chief 
Foundation of their Reafoning and Inquiry. In 
Common Life, we may obferve, that the Circumftance 
of Utility h always appeaTd to ; nor is it fuppos'd, 
*hat a greater Elogy can be given to any Man, than 
to difplay his Ufefulnefs to the Public, and enumerate 
the Services he has perform'd to Mankind and Society,* 
What Praife, even of an inanimate Form, if the 
Regularity and Elegance of its Parts deftroy not its 
^itnefs for any ufeful Purpofe ! And how fatis- 
fctory an Apology for any Difproportion or feeming 
Deformity, if we can (how the Neceffity of that 

E particular 
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particular Conftruclion for die Ufe intended ? A 
Ship appears infinitely more beautiful to an Artift, 
or one moderately fkill'd in Navigation ; where its 
Prow is wide and {welling beyond its Poop, than if it 
were fram'd with a precife geometrical Regularity, 
in Contradiction to all the Laws of Mechanics. A 
Building, whofe Doors and Windows were exact 
Squares, would hurt the Eye by that very Proportion ; 
as ill adapted to the human Figure, for whofe Service 
the Fabric was intended What Wonder then, that 
a Man, whofe Habits and Conduit are hurtful to 
Society, and dangerous or pernicious to every one^ 
that has an Intercourfe with him, mould, on that 
Account, be an Object of Difapprobation, and com- 
municate to every Spectator the fbongeft Sentiments 
of DHguft and Hatred * ? 

■» 

* We ought not to imagine, becaufe an inanimate 04je& 
may be ufeful as well as a Man, that therefore it ought alfo, 
according to this Syftem, to merit the Appellation -of nirtwutu 
The Sentiments, excited by Utility, are, in the two Cafes, very 
different ; and the one is mixt with Affection, Efteem, Appro- 
bation, &c. and not the other. In like Manner, an inanimate 
Object may have good Colour and Proportions as well as a htfflto 
Figure. But can we ever be in Love with the former ? Then 
area numerous Set of Pafiions and Sentiments, of which tank- 
ing rational Beings are, by the original Confutation of NataJs* J 
the only proper Objects : And tho* the very fame Qualities 4« 
transferred to an infenfible, inanimate Being, they will not C9 ' 
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But perhaps the Difficulty of accounting for thefe 
Effects of Ufefulnefs, or its contrary, has kept Philo- 
fophers from admitting them into their Syftemsof 
Ethics, and has induc'd them rather to employ any 
other Principle, in explaining the Origin of moral 
Good and Evil. But 'tis no juft Reafon for rejecling 
any Principle, confirmed by Experience, that we can 
give no fatisfa&ory Account of its Origin, nor are 
able to refolve it into other more general Principles. 
And if we would employ a little Thought on the 
prefent Subject, we need be at no Lofs to account for 
the Influence of Utility, and to deduce it from Prin- 
ciples, the moil known and avow'd in human Na- 
ture. 



the fame Sentiment!. The beneficial Qualities of Herbs and Mi- 
nerals are, indeed, fomctimes call'd their Pirtues ; but chU is an 
Bffect of' the Caprice of Language, which ought not to be 
jvprded in Reafoning. For tho* there be a Species of Approba- 
tion, attending even inanimate Objects, when beneficial, yet this 
Sentiment it fo weak, and fo different from what is directed to 
beneficent Magistrates or Statesmen, that they ought not to be 
iaak'4 tmder the fame Glaft or Appellation. 

A tery fmall Variation of the Object, even where the fame 
Qualities are prefer ?*d, will deftroy a Sentiment. Thus j the 
^ -fame Beanty, transferr*d to a different Sex, excites no amorous 
£ Paffion, where Nature is not extremely perverud. 
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From die apparent Ufefulnefs of the focial Virtues, 
It has readily been inferr'd by Sceptics, both antient 
and modern, that all moral Diftincttons arife from 
Edacation, and were, at firft, inrented, and after- 
wards encouraged, by the Arts of Politicians, in order 
to render Men tradable, and fubdue their natural 
Ferocity and Selnfhnefs, which incapacitated them 
for Society. This Principle, indeed, of Precept and 
Edacation muft be fo far own'd to have'a powerful 
Influence, that it may frequently encreafe or dimi- 
nifti, beyond their natural Standard, the Sentiments 
of Approbation or Diflikej and may even, in pur* 
ticular Inftances, create, without any natural Prin- 
ciple, a new Sentiment of this Kind ; as is evident 
in all fuperftitious Practices and Obfervances : But 
that all moral Affe&ion or Diflike arifes fron\ this 
Origin will never furely be allowed by any judidom 
Enquirer. Had Nature made* no fuch Distinction, 
founded on the original Frame and Conftitutionof 
the Mind, the Words, honourable 2xAjhamefid 9 hmdf 
and odious> noble and dtftitable, never had had pbtie 
in any Language 5 nor could Politicians, had they -I 
invented thefe^Terms, ever have been able to rente* 
them intelligible, or make them convey any Meat^ J 
the Audience. So that nothing can be more uipef^, 
iicial than this Paradox of the Sceptics ; and *1 
well, if, in the abftrufer Studies of Logics and 1 

taphyf 
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taphyfics, we could as eafily get rid of the Cavils of 
that Sect, as in the more practical and intelligible 
Sciences of Politics and Morals. 

The focial Virtues muft, therefore, beallow'dto 
have a natural Beauty and Amiablenefs, which, at 
firft, antecedent to all Precept or Education, recom- 
mends them to the Efleem of uninftru&ed Mankind? 
and engages their Affections. And as the Utility of 
thefe Virtues is the chief Circumftance, whence they 
derive their Merit, it follows, that the End, which 
they have a Tendency to promote, mull be fome 
way agreeable to us, and take hold of fome natural 
Affection. It mull pleafe, either from Confiderations 
of Self-interefl, or from more generous Motives and 
Regards. 

It has often been anerted, that, as every Man ha^ 
b. aflrong Connexion with Society, and perceives the 
Impolfibility of his folitary Subfiflence, he becomes, 
on that Account, favourable to all thofe Habits or 
Principles, which promote Order in Society, and en- 
fure to him the quiet Pofieflion of fo ineflimable a 
Blefling. As much as we value our own Happinefs 
and Welfare, as much mull we value the Practice o* 
jv Juftice and Humanity, by which alone the focial 
Confederacy can be maintained, and every Man reap 

the Fruits of mutual Protection and Affiftance. 

I 
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± This Dedu&ion of Morals from Self-love or a 
Regard to private Intereft, is a very obvious Thought, 
and has not arifen altogether from the wanton Sallies 
and fpoitive Afiauks of the Sceptics. To mention 
no others, Pcljbius, one of the graved, and moft 
judicious, as well as moil moral Writers of Antiquity* 
has affignM this felfifh Origin to all our Sentiments of 
Virtue *. But tho' the folid, practical Senfe of that 
Author, and liis Aversion to all vain Subtilties render 
his Authority on the prefent Subject very confider- 
able ; yet this is not an Affair to be decided by Au- 
thority ; and the Voice of Nature and Experience 
feems plainly to oppofe the felfifh Theory. 

We frequently beftow Praifes on virtuous Actions, 
perform \1 in very diflant Ages and remote Countries j 
where the utraoft Subtihy of Imagination would not 
difcover any Appearance of Self-intereft, «©r find any 

* Undutifulnefi to Parents, is difapprov'd of by Mankind, 
trgoopw/uwtfj to fa\\n, ntu rvX\«yt£ofAit»q oti t« *r«f«*Xa#itt 
ijwcti; avroov rvpxtfnrti. Ingratitude for a like Reafon (tho' 
he feems there to mix a more generous Regard) vvtaymanrwrtH 
fxttrm wi\tt;, Mna^ipwrac !*•* avnrut r« ara^Mrfcantv. if or 
vmoyiyvtreu tic tmi* «r«gf K«r» tv %&§n*eiToc fora/aa* «** 
§*>pta{. Lib. 6. Cap. 4. Perhsps the Hiftorian only meant, 
that our Sympathy and Humanity was more enlivened, by oaf 
considering the Similarity of our Cafe with that of thePcrW 
fufrering j which is a juft Sentiment. 
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Connexion of our prefent Happinefs and Security 
with Events fo widely feparated from us, 

A generous, a brave, a noble Deed, performed by 
an Adverfary, commands our Approbation ; while 
in its Confequences it may be acknowledged preju- 
dicial to our particular Inter ells. 

Where private Advantage concurs with general 
Affettion for Virtue, we readily perceive and avow 
the Mixture of thefe diflindl Sentiments, which have 
a very different Feeling and Influence on the Mind. 
We praife, perhaps, with more Alacrity, where the 
generous, humane Action contributes to our particu- 
lar Intereft : But the Topics of Praife we infill on 
are very wide of this Circumftance. And we may 
attempt to bring over others to our Sentiments, wi thr- 
oat endeavouring to convince them, that they reap 
any Advantage from the Actions, which we recom- 
mend to their Approbation and Applaufe. 

Frame the Model of a praife-worthy Character, 
confifting of all the moft amiable moral Virtues : 
Give InHances, in which thefe difplay themfelves, 
after an eminent and extraordinary Manner : You 
readily engage the Efteem and Approbation of all ' 
your Audience, who never fo much as enquir'din 
what Age and Country the Perfon liv'd, who pofTeft 

£ 4 thefe 
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thefe noble Qualities : A Circumftance, however* 
of all others-, the mod material to Self-love, or a 
Concern for our own individual Happinefs. 

Once on a Time r a Statefmen, in the Shock and 
Concurrence of Parties, prevaiPd fo far as to procure, 
by his Eloquence, the Banifhment of an able Adver- 
fary ; whom he fecretly follow'd, offering him 
Money for his Support during his Exile, and footh- 
ing him with Topics of Confolation oh his Misfor- 

Vtunes. Alas ! cries the baniih'd Statefman, nmtb 
^uohat Regret mufi I leave my Friends in this Gty, where 
even Enemies are' fo generous ! Virtue, tho* in aft 

\ Enemy, here pleas'd him : And we alfo give it the 
juft Tribute of Praife and Approbation ; • nor do we 
retraft thefe Sentiments* when we hear, that the 

I Action paft at Athens, about two thoufand Years ago, 
and that the Perfons Names were Efcbines and De* 
mojihenes. 




WHAT is that to me f There are few Occafions, 
when this Queftion is not pertinent : And had it that 
univerfal, infallible Influence fuppos'd, it would, turn 
into Ridicule every Compofition, and almoft every 
Converfation, which contain any Praife or Cenfure 
of Men and Manners. 
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Tis but a weak Subterfuge, when prefs'd by thefe 
Facts and Arguments, to fay, that we tranfport our- 
felves, by the Force of Imagination, into difiant 
Ages and Countries, and confider the Advantage, 
which we mould have reapt from thefe Characters, 
had we been Contemporaries, and had any Commerce 
with the Perfons. Tjs not conceivable, how a real 
Sentiment or Paffion can ever arife from a known 
imaginary Intereft ; efpecially when our rW Inter eft 
isftillkept in View, and is often acknowledge to 
be entirely diftinft from the imaginary, and even 
fexnetiraes oppofite to it. 

A Man, brought to the Brink of a Precipice; 
cannot look down without trembling ; and the Sen- 
tfrnent of imaginary Danger actuates him, in Oppo- 
£tion to the Opinion and Belief of real Safety. But 
the Imagination is here affifted by the Prefence of a 
ftriking Object j and yet prevails not, except it be- 
alfo aided by Novelty, and the unufual Appearance 
of the Object. Cuftom foon reconciles us to Heights 
and Precipices, and wears off thefe falfe and delufive 
Terrors. The Reverfe is obfervable in the EfHmates 
we form of Characters and Manners ; and die more 
we habituate ourfelves to an accurate Scrutiny of 
the moral Species, the more delicate Feeling do we 
acquire of the moil minute Diitin&ions betwixt Vice 

E 5 . c _ . and 
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and Virtue. Such frequent Occafion, indeed, have 
we, in common Life, to pronounce all Kinds of 
moral Determinations, that no Objedl of this Kind 
can be new or unufual to us; nor could any faff* 
Views orPrepofTeffions maintain their Ground againff 
*n Experience, fo common and familiar. Experi- 
ence and Cuftom being chiefly what form die A£ 
fociations of Ideas, 'tis impoffible, that any Aflbcr- 
ation could eflablifh and fupport itfelf, in direct Op- 
pofition to thefe Principles. 



/ 



Usefulness w agreeable, and engages our Apr . 
probation. This is a Matter of Fad, confirmed by 
daily Obfervation. But, ufeful f For what > For 
fome Body's Istereft, furely. Whofe Intetfeft then ? 
Not our awn only : For our Approbation frequently 
extends farther. It mult, therefore, be the Intereft 
/ot thofe, who are ferv'd by the Character or Action 
approved of ; and then we may conclude, however 
remote, are not totally indifferent to us. By open- 
ing up this Principle, we mail d if cover the gceaft 
Secret of moral Diftinftionjs. 
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PART II. 

SELF-LOVE is a Principle in human Na> 
tare of fuch extensive Energy, and the Intereit 
of each Individual is, in general, fo clofely con- 
nected with that of Community, that thofe Philofo- 
phers were excufable, who fancy'd, that all our 
Concern for the Public might, perhaps, be refolv'd 
into a Concern for our own Happinefs and Prefer- 
vation. They (aw, every Moment, Inftances of Ap- 
probation or Blame, Satisfaction or Difpleafure to- 
wards Characters and Actions; they denominated the 
Objects of thefe Sentiments, Virtues or Vices ; they 
obferv'd, that the former had a Tendency to en~ 
creafe the Happinefs, and the latter the Mifery of 
Society ; they aik'd, if it was poflible we could have 
any general Concern for Society, or any difinterefted 
Refentment of the Welfare or Injury of others ; 
they found it fimpler to confider all thefe Sentiments 
as Modifications of Self-love ; and they difcover\l 
a Pretext, at leaft, for this* Unity of Principle, in 
that dofe Union of Intereft, which is fo obfervable 
betwixt the Public and each Individual. 

But notwithftanding this frequent Canfuiion of 
Interests, 'tis eafy to attain what natural Philofo- 
phers, after my Lord Bacon, have afFe&ed to call 

*-Jt- t. 
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the Experimentum cruets, or that Experiment, which 
points out the Way we fhould follow, in any Doubt 
or Ambiguity. We have found Inftance3, wherein 
private Interefl was feparate from public ; wherein 
it was even contrary : And yet we obferv'd the 
moral Sentiment to continue, notwithftanding this 
Disjun&ion of Interefts. And wherever thefe diffina 
Interefts fenfibly concur'd, we always found a fen* 
fible Encreafe of the Sentiment, and a more warnv 
Affedtion to Virtue, and Deteftation of Vice, or what 
We properly call, Gratitude and Revenge. Compelled 
by Jhefe Inftances, we muft renounce the Theory r 
which accounts for every moral Sentiment by the 
Principle of Self-love. We muft adopt a more pub- 
lic Affe&ion, and allow, that the Interefts of Society 
are not, even on their own Account, altogether indif- 
ferent to us. Ufefulnefs is only a Tendency to a cer- « 
tain End; and 'tis a Contradiction inTerms r that any 
Thing pleafcs a$ Means to an End, where the End 
itfelf does no way affett us. If therefore Ufefulnefs 
be a Source of moral Sentiment, and if this Ufeful- 
nefs be not always confider'd with a Reference to 
Self ; it follows, that every Thing, which contri- 
butes to the Happinefs of Society, recommends it- 
felf direftly to our Approbation and Good-will. 
Here is a. Principle, which accounts, in great Part^ 
for the Origin of Morality: And what need we feek 

for 
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for abfirufe tad remote Syftems, wken there occur* 
one fo obvioos and natural * f 

• 

Have we any Difficulty to comprehend the Force 
of Humanity and Benevolence ? Or to conceive,. 
that the very Afpeft of Happinefc, Joy, Profperity, 
gives Pleafure ; that of Pain, Sufferance, Sorrow, 
Communicates Uneaiinefs? The human Countenance, 
fays Horace \ 9 borrows Smiles or Tears from the 
human Countenance. Reduce a Perfon to Solitude, 
and he lofes all Enjoyment, except merely of the 
Speculative Kind ; and that becaufe the Movements 
of his Heart are not forwarded by correfpondent 

• *Tii neediefs to ptiA oor Refearches fo far at to aflc, why 
w* hare Humanity or a Fellow-feeling with others. *Tis fuffi- 
titnt, that thit it experienced to be a Principle in human Na- 
ture. We muft flop fomewhere in our Examination of Caufes j 
' and there are, in every Science, forae general Principles, beyond 
which we cannot hope to rind any Principle more general. No 
Man it abibhitdy indifferent to the Happinefs and Mifcry of 
others. The firft has a natural Tendency to gjve Pleafure } the 
second, Pain. This every one may find in himfelf. It is not 
probable, that thefe Principles can be refolv'd into Principle* 
more fimple and uni verfal, whatever Attempts may have been made 
to that Purpofe. But if it were poffiblc, it belongs not to the 
present Subject ; and we may here (afely conlider thefe Principles 
a> original : Happy, if we can render all the Confequences fuffi- 
citatly plain and perfpkuous. 



•J- Uti ridentibin arrideat, ita fientibus adflent 
HumanivuUu*. Hob. 
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Movements "in his Fellow-creatures. The Sign*of 
Sorrow and Mourning, tho' arbitrary, afFeft us with 
Melancholy ; but the natural Symptoms, Tears, 
and Cries, and Groans, never fail to infuie Com* 
paflion and Uneafinefs. And if the EfFe&s of Mifery 
touch us in Co lively a Manner ; can we befuppos'd 
altogether infenfible or indifferent towards ftsCaufes ; 
when a malicious or treacherous Character and Be- 
haviour is prefented to us ? 

We enter, I fhalt fuppofe, into a convenient, 
warm, wefl-contriv r d Apartment : We neceflarily 
receive a Pleafiufe from its very Survey ; becaufe it 
prefents us with the pleaiing Ideas of Eafe, Satis- 
faction, and Enjoyment. The hofpitable, good- 
humour'd, humane Landlord appears. This Cir- 
ftance furely muft embelliih the whole ; nor can we 
eafily forbear reflecting, with Pleafure, on the Satis- 
faction and Enjoyment, which remits to everyone 
from his Intercourfe and Good-offices- 

His whole Family, by the. Freedom, Eafe, 
Confidence, and calm Satisfaction* diffused over 
their Countenances, fufficiently exprefs their Hap- 
pinefs. I have a pleaiing Sympathy in the Profped 
Qf fo much Joy, and can never confider the Source: 
of it, without the moft agreeable Emotions. 



Hi 
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« 

* 

He tells me, that an oppreffiVe and: powerful 
Neighbour had attempted to difpofTefs him of his 
Inheritance, and* had long difturb'd all his innocent 
and Coda! Enjoyments. I feel an immediate Indig- 
nation arife in me againfl fuch Violence and Injury. 

N 

But 'tis no Wonder, he adds, that a private 
Wrong would proceed from a Man, who had en- 
fiav'd Provinces, depopulated Cities, and made the 
Field and Scaffold ftream with human Blood. I am 
ftruck with Horror at the Profpedt of fo much 
Mifery, and am actuated by the ftrongeft Antipathy 
againft its Author. 

In general, 'tis certain, that wherever we go, 
whatever we rtfleft on or convcrfe about ; every 
Thing ftill prefents us with the View of human Hap- 
jnneft or Mifery, and excites in our Breads' a fym- 
pathetic Movement of Pleafure or Uneafmefs. In 
our faious Occupations, in our carelefr Amufements, 
this Principle ftill exerts its a&ive Energy. 

A Mak, who enters die Theatre, is immediately 
ftruck with die View of fo great a Multitude, par- 
ticipating of one common Amufement ; and^exp* 
riences, from their vety AfpctV a superior Senfibi- 
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lity or Difpofition of being affe&ed With every Sen- 
timent, which he Anns with hit FicUQW-creatures. 

He obferves the A&ars ft be animated by the 
Appearance of a fill Audience ; and rais'd to a. 
Degree of Enthufiaim, which they cannot command 
in any folitary or calm Moment* 

Rvbry Movement of the Theatre, by a fcftfiij 
Poe& is communicated, as it were by Magic, to the* 
Spectators, who weep, tremble, relent, rejoice, anA 
are enflam'd with all the Variety of Paffions, whiffet 
aftute. the ievtral Pcrfoaaget of die Drama* 

« 
Where any Event crofles oar Wifhes, and inters 

rupts the Happinefs of the favourite Penfajaeges* we 
feel a fenfible Anxiety and Concern. But where 
their Sufferings proceed from the Treachery, Cruelty 
or Tyranny- of an Enemy, our Jfeafc ai* a&fttA 
with the livelieft. Refentment againft the An&flrof 
thefe Calamities. 

'Tis here efteem'd contrary to the Rules of Art 
to reprefent any Thing coqI and. indifferent. A 
diftant Friend, or a Confident, who ha* no imuwdir 
tte Intercft in the Cataftrophe, ought, if poffiU* W 
be avoided by the Poet ; as communicating ftlikt 

Indit 
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Indifference to the Audience, and checking the 
Progrefs of the Paflions. 

No Species of Poetry is more entertaining than 
Paftoral ; and every one is fenfible, that the chief 
Source of its Pleafure arifes from thofe Images of a 
gentle and tender Tranquillity, which it reprefents 
in its Perfonages, and of which it communicates a 
like Sentiment to the Readers. Sannazarius, who 
transfer'd the Scene to the Sea-more, tho' he pre- 
fented the mod magnificent Object in Nature, is 
confeft to have err'd in his Choice. The Idea of 
Toil, Labour, and Danger, fufFer'd by the Fifher- 
raen, is painful, by an unavoidable Sympathy, which 
attends every Conception of human Happinefs or 
Mifery. 

When I was twenty, fays a French Poet, 0<vU 
was my Choice: Now I am forty, I declare for 
Horace. We enter, to be fure, more readily into 
Sentiments, that refemble thofe we feel every Mo- 
ment : But no Paflion, when well reprefented, can 
be altogether indifferent to us ; becaufe there is 
none, of which every Man has not within him, at 
leafr, the Seeds and firft Principles. 'Tis the Bufi- 
nefi of Poetry to approach every ObjecT: by lively 
Imagery and Defcription, and make it look like 
Truth and Reality : A certain Proof, that wherever 

that 
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that Reality is found, our Minds are difpos'd to be 

ftrongly affected by it. 

Any recent Event or Piece of News, by which 
the Fortunes of States, Provinces or many Indivi- 
duals, are affected, is extremely interefting even to 
thofe whofe Welfare is not immediately engag'd. 
Such Intelligence is propagated with Celerity, heard 
with Avidity, and enquired into with Attention and 
Concern. The Interefls of Society appear, on this 
Occauon, to be, in fome Degree, the Interefls of 
each Individual. The Imagination is fure to be af- 
fected ; tho' the Paflions excited may not always be 
fo ftrong and Heady as to have great Influence on the 
Conduct and Behaviour. 

The Perufal of a Hiftory feems a calm Entertain* 
ment ; but would be no Entertainment at all, did 
not our Hearts beat with correfpondent Movements 
to thofe defcribed by the Hiftorian. 

Tbucydides and Guicciardin fupport with Difficulty 
our Attention, while the former defcribes the trivial 
Rencounters of the fmall Cities of Greece, and the 
latter the harmlefs Wars of Pi/a. The few Perfons 
interefted, and the fmall Interefl fill not the Imagi- 
nation, and engage not the Affections. The deep 
Diftrefs of the numerous Athenian Army before Sy~ 

recufil 
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racufe ; the Danger, which fo nearly threatens 
Venice ; thefe excite Companion 5 thefe move Terror 
«nd Anxiety. 

The indifferent, uninterefling Stile of Suetonius, 
equally with the mafterly Pencil of Tacitus, may 
convince us of the cruel Depravity of Nero or 77- 
berius : But what a Difference of Sentiment ! While 
the former coldly relates the Fads ; and the latter 
fets before our Eyes the venerable Figures of a 
Stroma and a < thrafea % intrepid in their Fate, and 
only mov'd by the melting Sorrows of their .Friends 
And Kindred. What Sympathy then touches every 
human Heart ! What Indignation againft the in- 
human Tyrant, whofe caufelefs Fear or unprovok'd 
Malice, gave rife to fuch deteftable Barbarity ! 

If we bring thefe Subjects nearer : If we remove 
all Sofpicion of Fiction and Deceit : What powerful 
Concern is excited, and how much fuperior, in 
many Inilances, to the narrow Attachments of Self- 
love and private Intereft ! Popular Sedition, Party 
Zeal, a devoted Obedience to factious Leaders; 
thefe are fome of the moft vifible, tho' lefs laudable 
Effects of this focial Sympathy in human Nature. 
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The Frivoloufnefe of the Sabjed too, we may 
obferve, is not able to detach us entirely from what 
carries an Image of human Sentiment and Afle&ion. 

When a Perfon flutters, and pronounces with 
Difficulty, we even fympathize with this trivial Un- 
eaimefs, and ftifFer for him. And 'tis a Rule in 
Criticifm, that every Combination of Syllables or 
Letters, which gives Pain to the Organs of Speech 
in the Recital, appears alio, from a Species of Sym- 
pathy, harih and difagreeablc to the Ear. Nay,, 
when we run over a Book with our Eye* we are. 
fenfible of fuch unharmonious Compofitkm ; be- 
caufe we ilill imagine, that a Perfon recites it to uv 
and fufFers from the Pronunciation, of thefe jarring; 
Sounds. So delicate is our Sympathy ! 

i 

Easy and unconfaain*d Poftura and Mofeft* 
are always beautiful : An Air of Health and Vigour 
is agreeable : Cloaths^ that warm, without burtfctPr. 
ing the Body ; that cover, without imprisoning the 
Limbs, are well-fafhion'cL In every Judgment of 
Beauty, the Sentiments and Feelings of the Pedant 
affe&ed enter into Consideration, and communicant 
to the Spectators fimilar Touches of Pain or Plea- 

fiu* 
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fare *. What Wonder, then, if we can pronounce 
no Sentence concerning the Characters and Con- 
duct of Men without confidering the Tendencies of 
their Actions, and the Happinefs or Mifery, which 
thence arifes to Society? What Affociation of 
Ideas would ever operate, were that Principle here 
totally motive + ? 

• Decenthr tquus €*jus aflri8a funt ilia 5 fed idem ve/ocitr. 
Ptleber MJptSu Jit atbUta, cujut /atertct mercitatis expreffit . 
idem ctrtamiui paratior. Numjuam enim fpecies ab militate divi- 
ditmr. Sedbocquidemdifcerrtere modici judia'i eft. Quintilian Iaft» 
lib.' 8. Cap* 3. 

f In Proportion to the Station which a Man poffefles, accord- 
ing to the Relations in which he is plac'd ; we always expect from 
him a greater or left Degree of Good, and when difappointed, 
Mane hit Inutility $ and much more, do we blame him, if any 
Hi or Prejudice arifes from his Conduct and Behaviour. When the 
Interefts of one Country interfere with thofe of another, we 
eftimate the Merits of a Statefman by the Good or 111, which re- 
tain to his own Country from his Meafures and Councils, without 
Regard to the Prejudice he brings on its Enemies and Rivals. Hit 
Fellow-dticens are the Objects, which He neareft the Eye, while 
we determine his Character. And as Nature has implanted in 
cvtry one a fuperior Affection to his own Couatry, we never ex- 
pect any Regard to dirlant Nations, where jhe fmaJleft Competition 
arifes. Not to mention, that while every Man confults the Good 
of hit own Community, we are fenfible, that the general Intereft 
of Mankind is better promoted, than by any look indeterminate 
View* to the Good of a Species, whence no bene6cial Action could 
over xefulr, for want of a duly limited Object, on which they 
Could exert themfdves, 
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If any Man, from a cold Infenfibility, or narrow 
Selfifhnefs of Temper, is unaffe&ed with die Image*' 
of human Happinefi or Miiery, he muft be equally 
indifferent to the Images of Vice and Virtue : As 
on the other Hand, 'tis always found, that a warm 
Concern for the Intereft; of our Species is attended 
with a delicate Feeling of all moral Diftin&ions ; a 
ftrong Refentment of Injury done to Men ; a lively 
.Approbation of their Welfare. In this Particular, 
tho' great Superiority is obiervable of one Man 1 ' 
above another ; yet none are fo entirely indifferent 
to the Intereft of their Fellow-creatures, as to per- 
ceive no Diftin&ions of moral Good and Evil, in 
confequence of the different Tendencies of Actions ' 
and Principles. How, indeed, can we fuppofe it 
poffible of any one, who wears a human Heart, 
that, if there be fubje&ed to his Cenfure, one Chi- 
ra&er or Syftem of Conducl, which is beneficial, 
and another, which is pernicious, to his Species or 
Community^ he will not fo much as give a cool 
Preference to die former, or afcribe to it the finaQejk 
Merit or Regard ? Let us fuppofe fuch a Perfin 
ever fo felfifh j let private Intereft have ingroft ever 
fo much his Attention j yet in Inftances, where 
that is not concern'd, he muft unavoidably {eAftm 
Propenfity to the Good of Mankind, andmakelt' 

_ » ■ 

an Objeft of Choice, if every Thing elfe be eqoaL 

Woold 
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Vould any Man, that is walking alone, tread juft 
s willingly on another's gouty Toes, whom he has 
to Quarrel 'with, as on the hard Flint and Pave- 
nent ? There is here furely a Difference in the 
?afe. We furely take into Confideration the Hap- 
rinefs and Mifery of others, in weighing the feveral 
Motives of Action, and incline to the former, where 
10 private Regards draw ns to feek oar own Pro- 
notion or Advantage by the Injury of our Fellow- 
Creatures And if the Principles of Humanity are 
:apable, in many Inflances, of influencing our 
Actions, they mull, at all Times, have fome Autho- 
rity over our Sentiments, and give us a general Ap- 
probation of what is ufcful to Society, and Blame 
af what is dangerous or pernicious. The Degrees 
of thefe Sentiments may be the Subjcdl of Contro- 
vcrly, but the Reality of their Exiftence, one fliould 
think, muft be admitted, in every Theory or Syftem. 

A Creature, abfolutely malicious and fpitefui, 
were there any fuch in Nature, muft be worfe than 
indifferent to the Images of Vice and Virtue. All 
his Sentiments muft be inverted, and dire&ly oppo- 
iite to thofe, which prevail in the human Species. 
Whatever contributes to the Good of Mankind^ as 
it crofles the conftant Bent of his Wilhes and De- 
fires, muft produce Uncafincfs and Difapprobation ; 
and on the contrary, whatever is the Source of Dis- 
order 
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order and Mifery in Society, rquft, for the fanie 
Reafon, be regarded with Pleafure and Complacency. 
Timotiy who probably from his affetted Spleen, more 
than any inveterate Malice, ""was denominated the 
Man-hater, embrac'd Alcibiades, 'tis (hid, with great 
Fondnefs. Go on, my Boy! cries he, Acfwrt the 
Confidence of the People : Tom will one Day, I fire- 
fee, be the Caufe of great Calamities to them *. Gould 
we admit the two Principles of the Mankheant, 'tis 
an infallible Confequence, that their Sentiments of 
human Actions, as well as of every Thing elfe,.mnft 
be totally oppofite ; and that every Inftance ef 
Juftice and Humanity, from its neceflary Tendency, 
mull pleafe the one Deity, and difpleafe the other. , 
All Mankind fo far refemble the good Principle, 
that where Intereft or Revenge or Envy perverts not 
our Difpofition, we are always enclin'd, from onr 
natural Philanthropy, to give the Preference to the 
Happinefs of Society, and confequently to Virtue, 
above its oppofite. Abfolute, unprovok'd, difinter- 
efted Malice has never, perhaps, Place in any human 
Breaft ; or if it had, mull there pervert all the Sen- 
timents of Morals, as well as the Feelings of H ums, 
nity. If the Cruelty of Nero be allow'd altogether 
voluntary, and not rather the Effecl of confbutt 
Fear and Refentment ; 'tis evident, that Tige/Hmts, 

* Plutarch in vita Ale. 

preferably 
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B-eferably to Seneca or Burr&us, muft have poffeft 
lis fteady and uniform Approbation. 

A Statesman or Patriot, that ferves our owa 
Country, in our own Time, has always a more 
>affionate Regard paid him, than one whofe bene- 
icial Influence operated on diftant Ages or remote 
Nations; where the Good, refulting from his gene- 
rous Humanity, being lefs connected with us, feems 
more obfeure, and affects us with a lefs lively Sym- 
pathy. We may own the Merit to be equally great, 
tho' our Sentiments are not rais'd to an equal 
Height, in both Cafes. The Judgment here cor- 
rects the Inequalities of our internal Emotions and 
Perceptions; in like Manner, as it preferves us from 
Error, in the feveral Variations of Images, prefented 
to our external Senfes. The fame Object, at a 
double Dhtance, really throws on the Eye a Picture 
of but half the Bulk ; and yet we imagine it ap- 
pears of the fame Size in both Situations ; becaufc 
we know, that, on our Approach to it, its Ima^e 
would expand on the Senfes, and that the Di. Terence 
confifts not in the Object itfelf, but in our Pofition 
with regard to it. And, indeed, without fuch Cor- 
re&on of Appearances, both in internal and exter- 
nal Sentiment, Men could never think or talk 
fteadily on any Subject ; while their fluctuating SI- 
tiations produce a continual Variation on Objects, 

F and 
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and throw them into fuch different and contrary 

Lights and Pofitions *. 

The more we converfe with Mankind, and the 

greater facial Entercourfe we maintain, the more 
will we be familiarized to thefe general Preferences 

and Diflin&ions, without which our Converfadon 

and Difcourfe could fcarcely be rendered intelligible 

to each other. Every Man's Intereft is peculiar to 

himfelf, and the Averfions and Defires, which re- 

fult from it, cannot be fuppos'd to affed others in a 

• 

* For a like Reafon, the Tendencies of Actions and ChA- 
"rafters, not their real accidental Confluences, are alone re- 
garded in our moral Determinations or general Judgments ; too' 
in our real Feeling or Sentiment, we cannot help paying greater 
Regard to one whofe Station, join'd to Virtue, render* nim 
really ufeful to Society, than to one, who exerts the facial Vir- 
tues only in good Intentions and benevolent Affections. Separat- 
ing the Character from the Fortune, by an eafy and neceflary 
Effort of Thought, we pronounce thefe Peribns alike, and gin 
them the fame general Praife. The Judgment corrects or en- 
deavours to correct the Appearance : But is not able entirely 
to prevail over Sentiment. 

Why is this Peach-tree faid to be better than thatotb£r % hot 
becaufe it produces more or better Fruit ? And would not the 
fame Praife be given it, tho* Snails or Vermin had deftroy'd the 
Fruit, before it came to full Maturity ? In Morals too, if not 
the Tree known by the Fruit ? And cannot we eafily diftiagniaV 
betv/ixt Nature and Accident, in the one Cafe as well at in d 
other ? 
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like Degree. General Language, therefore, being 
form'd for general Ufe, muft be moulded on fome 
more general Views, and muf): affix the Epithets of 
Praife or Blame, in Conformity to Sentiments, 
which arife from the general Interefts of the Com- 
munity. And if thefe Sentiments, in moil Men, 
be not fo ftrong as thofe, which have a Reference 
to private Good ; yet (till they muft make fome 
Diftindion, even in Perfons the moft dcprav'd and 
felfifh ; and muft attach the Notion of Good to a 
beneficent Conduct, and of Evil to the contrary. 
Sympathy, we fhall allow, is much fainter than our 
Concern for Ourfelves, and Sympathy with Perfons, 
remote from us, much fainter than that with Perfons, 
near and contiguous ; but for this very Reafon, 
'tis neceflary for us, in our calm Judgments and 
Difcourfe concerning the Characters of Men, to 
neglect all thefe Differences, and render our Senti- 
ments more public and focial. Befides, that we 
Ourfelves often change our Situation in this Parti- 
cular, we every Day meet with Perfons, who are in a 
different Situation from us, and who could never con- 
verfe with us on any reafonable Terms, were we to 
remain conftantly in that Pofition and Point of View, 
which is peculiar to Ourfelf. The Entercourfe of 
Sentiments, therefore, in Society and Converfation 
makes us form fome general, inalterable Standard, 
by which we may approve or difapprove of Cha- 

F 2 rafters 
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waders and Manners. And tho' the Heart takes not 
■part entirely with thofe general Notions, nor regu- 
lates all its Love and Hatred, by the univerfal, a1>- 
•flract Differences of Vice and Virtue, without re- 
gard to Self or the Perfons, with whom we are more 
immediately cormeclsed i yet have-thefe moral Dif- 
ferences a confiderable Influence, and being fuffici- 
ent, at leaft, for Difcourfe, ferve all our Purpofes in 
Company, in the Pulpit, on the Theatre, and in 
the Schools *- 

'Thus, m whaterer Light we take this Subject 
.the Merit, afcrib'd to the focial Virtues, appears 
frill uniform, and arifes chiefly from that Regard, 
•which the natural Sentiment of Benevolence engages 
us to pay to the Interefts of Mankind and Society. 
If we confider the Principles of the human Make ; 
fuch as they appear to daily Experience and Obfer- 

* 'Tis wifely ordain'd by Nature, that private Connexions 
Should commonly prevail over univerfal Views and Confederation? j 
other wife our Attentions and Actions would be diflipated and 
loft, for Want of a proper limited Object. Thus a fmall Benefit 
done to Ourfelves, or our near Friends, excites more lively Sen- 
timents of Love and. Approbation than a great Benefit to a diftant 
Common- wealth : But (till we know here, as in all the Senfe» 
to correct thefe Inequalities by Reflection, and retain a general 
Standard of Vice and Virtue, founded chiefly on general Uferol- 
Aefs. 

4 vatioaj 
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3n j we mull, a priori, conclude it impoflible for 
i a Creature as Man to be totally indifferent to 
Well or Ill-being of his Fellow-creatures, and 
readily, of himfelf, to pronounce, where no- 
g gives him any particular Byafs, that what pro- 
es their Happinefs is good, what tends to their 
cry is evil, without any farther Regard or Con- 
ration. Here then are the faint Rudiments, at 
:, or Outlines, of a general Diftindlion betwixt 
ions ; and in Proportion as the Humanity of the 
on is fuppos'd to encreafe, his Connexion to 
e injur'd or benefited, and his lively Conception* 
heir Mifery or Happinefs ; his confequent Cen- 
or Approbation acquires proportionable Force 
Vigour. There is no Necefiity, that a generous 
Ion, barely mention'd in an old Hiftory or remote 
sette, fhould communicate any flrong Feelings of 
>laufe and Admiration. Virtue, plac'd at fuch a 
:aace, is like a fixt Star, which, tho\ to the Eys 
deafen, k may appear as luminous as the Sun in 
Meridian, is fo infinitely remov'd, as to affect 
Senfes, neither with Light nor Heat. Bring this 
ue nearer, by our Acquaintance or Connexion 
i the Perfons, or even by an eloquent Narration 
Recital of the Cafe ; our Hearts are immediately 
jht, our Sympathy enliven'd, and our cool Ap- 
sation converted into the warmeft Sentiments of 
sndfhip and Regard. Thefe feem necefTary and 

F 3 infallible 
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infallible Confequences of the general Principles of 
human Nature, as difcover'd in common Life and 

Practice. 

Again ; reverie thefe Views and Reafonings : 
Confidcr the Matter a fofieriori ; and weighing the 
Confequences, enquire, if the Merit of all focial 
Virtue is not derived from the Feelings of Humanity, 
with which it affects the Spectators. It appears to be 
Matter of Fad, that the Circumftance of Utihty % 
in all Subjects, is a Source of Praife and Approba- 
tion : That i^ is conftantly appealed to in all moral 
Decifions concerning the Merit and Demerit of 
Aciions : That it is the file Source of that high Re- 
gard paid to Juftice, Fidelity, Honour, Allegiance 
and Chaftity : That it is infeperable from all the 
other focial Virtues of Humanity, Generofitv, Cha- 
rity, Affability, Lenity, Mercy and Moderation: 
And in a Word, that it is the Foundation of the 
chief Part of Morals, which has a Reference to 
Maakind and Society. 

It appear* alfo, in our general Approbation or 
JiuVii c."»t of Characters and Manners, that the ale* 
ful r I endency of the focial Virtues moves ns not by 

m 

ar.y Regards to Self-iutercfl, but has an Influence 
ia\i:1i more univerfal and extenfive. It appears, 1 
that a 1 endency to public Good, and to the pro- 
moting 
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motirig of Peace, Harmony, and Concord in So- 
ciety, hy affc&ing the benevolent Principles of our 
Frame, engages us on the Side of the focial Virtues. 
And it appears, as an additional Confirmation, that 
thefe Principles of Humanity and Sympathy enter 
fo deep into all our Sentiments, and have fo power- 
ful an Influence, as • may enable them to excite the 
ftrongeft Cenfure and Applaufe. The prefent 
Theory is the fimple Refult of all thefe Inferences, 
each of which feems founded on uniform Experience 
and Obfervation. 

Wiie it doubtful, whether there was any.fuch 
Principle in our Nature as Humanity or a Concern 
for others, yet when we fee, in numberlefs Inftances, 
that, whatever has a Tendency to promote the In- 
terefb of Society, is fo highly approv'd of, we ought 
thence to learn the Force of the benevolent Principle; 
fince 'tis impoflible for any Thing to pleafe as Means 
to an End, where the End itfelf is totally indifferent; 
On the other Hand, were it doubtful, whether there 
was, implanted in our Natures, any general Prin- 
ciple of moral Blame and Approbation, yet when 
we fee, in numberlefs Inflances, the Influence of 
Humanity, we ought thence to conclude, that 'tis 
impofiible, but that every Thing, which promotes 
the Interefts of Society, muft communicate Pleafure, 

and what is pernicious give Uneafinefe. But when 

F 4 thefe 
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thefe different Reflexions and Obfervations concur 
in eflablifbing the fame Conclufion, mull they not 
bellow an undifputed Evidence upon it ? 

'Tis he wever hop'd, that the Progrefs of this Ar- 
gument will bring a farther Confirmation of the pre- 
fent Theory, by ihowing the Rife of other Senti- 
ments of Eileem and Regard from the fame or like 

Principles. 
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a-SECTION VI. 

Of Qualities ufeful to Ourfehes* 



PART L 

NO T H I N G is more ufual, than for Philcfo- 
phers to encroach upon the Province of Gram- 
marians; and to engage in Difputes of Words, while 
they imagine, that they are handling Controvcrfies 
of the decpeft Importance and Concern. Thus, 
were we here to afiert or to deny, that all laudable 
Qualities of the Mind ivere ta be confderd as Virtues or 
vtorat Attributes^ many would ; magine, that we had 
enter'd upon one of the profoundeft Speculations of 
Ethics i tho\ 'tis . probable, all the while, that the 
grcatefl Part of the Difpute would be found entirely 
.verbal. To avoid, therefore, all frivolous Subtiltic; 
and Altercations, as much as podble, we (hall con- 
tent Ourfelves with obferving, Jlrft, that, in cozunon 
Life, the- Sentiments of Cenfore or Approbation,. 
produced by mental Qualities of every Kind, are 

F J very 
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very fimilar ; and fecondly, that all antient Moralifb, 
(the beft Models) in treating of them, make little or 
no Difference amongft them. 

FIRST. It feems certain, that the Sentiment 
of confcious Worth, the Self-fatisfaclion, proceeding 
from a Review of a Man's own Conduct and Cha- 
racter ; it feems certain, I fay, that this Sentiment, 
which, tho' the moft common of all others, has no 
proper Name in our Language *, arifes from {he 
Endowments of Courage and Capacity, Jnduihy and 
Ingenuity, as well as from any other mental Excel- 
lencies. Who, on the .other Hand, is not deeply 
mortify'd with reflecting on his own Folly or Diftb- 
lutenefs, and feels not a fecret Sting or Compunction, 
whenever his Memory prefents any pail Occurence, 
where he behavM with Stupidity or Ill-manners ? 
No Time can efface the cruel Ideas • of a Man's own 
Ill-condu£t, or of Affronts, which Cowardice or 
Impudence have brought upon him. They ftill 

* The Term, Pride, is commonly taken in t bad Senfe; 
bat this Sentiment feems indifferent, and may be either good or 
bad, according as it is well or ill founded, and according to the 
other Circumftances, that accompany it. The French expreft 
this Sentiment by the Term, amour propre, bot as they ilto ex* 
prefs Self-love as well as Vanity, by the fame Term, there arifes 
thence a great Confufion in Xoibtfiuiault) and many of their 
moral Writers, 

haunt 
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haunt his folitary Hours, damp his moft afpiring 
Thoughts, and (how him, even to himfelf, in the 
moft contemptible and mod odious Colours imagin- 
able. 

What is there too we are more anxious to conceal 
.from others than fuch Blunders, Infirmities, and 
Meaunefles, or more dread to have exposed by Rail* 
lery and Satyre ? And is not the chief Object of 
Vanity, our Bravery or Learning, our Wit or Breed- 
ing, our Eloquence or Addrefs, our Tafteor Ability? 
Thcfe we difplay with Care, if not with Oftentation ; 
and commonly mow more Ambition of excelling in 
diem, than .even in the focial Virtues themfelves, 
which are, in Reality, of fuch fuperior Excellence. 
Good-nature and Honefty, efpecially the latter, are 
fo indifpenfibly requir'd, that, tho' the greateft Cen- 
fure attends any Violation of thefe Duties, no emi- 
nent Praife follows fuch common Inftances of them, 
as feem eflential to the Support of human Society. 
And hence the Reafon, in my Opinion, why, tho* 
Men often praife fo liberally the Qualities of their 
Heart, they are fhy of commending the Endowments 
of their Head; becaufe the latter Virtues, being fup- 
pos'd more rare and extraordinary, are obferv'd to be 
•die more ufual Objetts of Pride and Self-conceit ; 
and. when boafted of, beget a ftrong Sufpicion of thefe 
Sentiments. 

F6 !Tm 
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'Tis hard to tell, whether you hurt a Man's Cha- 
racter moil by calling him a Knave or a Coward, and 
whether a beaftly Glutton or Drunkard be not as 
odious and contemptible as a felfifh, ungenerous 
Mifer. Give me my Choice ; and I would rather, 
for my own Happinefs and Self- enjoyment, have a 
friendly, humane Heart than poflefs all the other 
Virtues of Demoftbenes and Philip united : But I would 
rather pafs with the World for one endowed with ex- 
tenfive Genius and intrepid Courage, and fhould 
thence expett ftronger Inftances of general Applaufe 
and Admiration. The Figure a Man makes in Life, 
the Reception he meets with in Company, theEfteem 
paid him by his Acquaintance ; all thefe Advantages 
.depend as much upon his good Senfe and Judgment 
as upon any other Part of his Character. Had a 
Man the bell Intentions in the World, and were the 
fartheft remov'd from all Injuflice and Violence, he 
would never be able to make himfelf be much re. 
garded, without a moderate Share, at leaft* of Parts 
and Underftanding* 

What is it then we can here difpute about ? If 
Senfe and Courage, Temperance and Indufby, 
Wit and Knowledge confefledly form a considerable 
Fart of perfonal Merit ; if a Man pofleft of them is 
both better fatisfy'd with himfelf, and better entitled 

tp 
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to the Good-will, Efteem, and Services of others, 
than one entirely devoid of them ; if, in fliort, the 
Sentiments be funilar, that arife from thefe Endow- 
ments and from the focial Virtues ; is there any Rea- 
fon for being fo extremely fcrupulous about a Word, 
or doubting whether they are entitled to the Deno- 
mination of Virtue * ? . It may, indeed, be pre- 
tended, that the Sentiment of Approbation, which 
thofe Accompliihments produce, befides its being * »- 
Jerior, is alfo fomewhat different from that, which 
attends the Virtues of Juftice and Humanity. But 
this feems not a fufficient Reafon for ranking them 
entirely under different Clanes and Appellations. 
The Character of Ceefar and that of Cato, as drawn 
by Salufty are both of them virtuous, in the ftridlefl 
Senfe of the Word ; but in a different Way : Nor 
are the Sentiments entirely the fame, which arife 
from them. The one produces Love ; the other, 

* It feems to me, that in our Language, Courage, Tempe- 
ranee, Induftry, Frugality, &c. according to popular Stile, are 
calTd Virtuu ; but when a Man is faid to be virtucus, or is deno- 
minated a Man of Virtue, we chiefly regard his focial Qualities* 
*Tit needlefs for a mora), philosophical Difcourie to enter into 
all thefe Caprices of Language, which are (0 variable in different 
Dialects, and in different Ages of the fame Dialect. The S«r- 
timenfi 0/ Men, being more uniform, as well as more important, 
are a titter Subject of Speculation : Tho* at the fame Time, we 
may juft obferve, that wherever the focial Virtues are talk'd of, 
•fir plainly imploy'd, by this Diftinction, that there are alio 
*thcr Virtues 0! a differ* nt Nature. 

Efteem': 
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Efteem : The one is amiable ; the other awful : We 
could wifh to meet the one Character in a Friend ; 
the other we fhould be ambitious of in Ourfelves. 
In like Manner the Approbation, which attends na- 
tural Abilities or Temperance or Indufby, may be 
fomewhat different from that which is paid to the 
focial Virtues, without making them entirely of a 
different Species. And indeed, we may obferve,'- 
that the natural Abilities, no more than the other 
Virtues, produce not, all of them, the fume Kind of 
Approbation. Good Senfe and Genius beget Efteem 
and Regard : Wit and Humour excite Love and Af- 
fection *. 

Most 



* Love and Efteem are nearly the fame Paffion, and arifc from 
similar Caufes. The Qualities, which produce both, are fuch as 
communicate Plcafure. But where this Pleafure is fevere and 
ferious ; or where its Object is great and makes, a ftrong Inv 
prenion, or where it produces any Degree of Humility and 
Awe : In all thefe Cafes, the Paffion, which arifee from the 
Pleafure, is more properly denominated Efteem than L*>ve, Be- 
nevolence attends both : But is connected with Love in a more 
•eminent Degree. There fcems to be ftill a ftronger Mixture of 
Pride in Contempt than of Humility in Efteem j and the Reafon 
■would not be difficult to one, who ftudy'd accurately the Paffiont* 
All thefe various Mixtures and Compofitions and Appearances of 
Sentiment form a very curious Subject of Speculation, but are- 
wide of our prefent Purpofe. Thro'out thefe Efiays, we always 
confider in general, what Qualities are a Sjbjecl of Praife or of 
Cenfure, without entering into ail the minute Differences of Sess- 
timent, which they excite. *TU evident, that whatever is con- 
temn*** 
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Most People, I believe, will naturally, without 
Premeditation, affent to the Definition of the elegant 
and judicious Poet. 

Virtue (for mere Good-nature is a Fool) 
Is Senfe and Spirit, with Humanity *. 

What Pretentions has a Man to our generous Af- 
fiftance or Good-offices, who has diflipated his 
Wealth in profufe Expences, idle Vanities, chimeri- 
cal Projects, diflblute Pleafures, or extravagant 
Gaming ? Thefe Vices (for we fcruple not to call 
them fuch) bring Mifery unpity'd, and Contempt on 
every one addicted to them. 

jfCHjEUS, a wife and prudent Prince, fell 
into a fatal Snare, which coil him his Crown and 
Life, after having us'd every reafonable Precaution 
to guard himfelf againft it. On that Account, fays 
the Hiflorian, he is a jufl Object of Regard and 
Companion : His Betrayers alone of Hatred and 
Contempt f . 

temn'd, is alfo dulik'd, as well as what is hated j arad we hert 
endeavour to take Objects, according to their moft Ample Views 
and Appearances. Thefe Sciences are but too apt to appear ab- 
stract to common Readers, even with all the Precautions we can 

i 

take to clear them from fuperfluous Speculations, and bring them 
down to every Capacity, 

• The Art of prefacing Health, Book 4: f Polybios, 
UK 8. Cap. 2. 

The 
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The precipitate Flight and improvident Negli- 
gence of Pomfey, at the Beginning of the civil Wars, 
appear'd fuch notorious Blunders to Cicero, as quite 
palTd his Friendihip towards that great Man. In the 
fame Manner, fays he, as Want of CkanJinefs, De- 
cency, or Difcretion in a Miflrefs are found to alienate 
our Affections. For fo he exprefles himfelf, where he 
talks, not in the Character of a Philofopher, but in 
that of a Statefman and Man of the World, ^ to his. 
Friend Atticus*. 

But fecondly, the fame Cicero, in Imitation of all 
the antient Moralifts, when he reafons as a Philofo- 
pher, enlarges very much his Ideas of Virtue, and 
comprehends every laudable Quality or Endowment 
of the Mind, under that honourable Appellation, 
The Prudence, explain d in his Offices f , is that Sa- 
gacity, which leads to the Difcovery of Truth, and 
preferves us from Error and Miftake. Magnanimity* 
Temperance, Decency are there alfo at large difcours'd 
of. And as that eloquent Moraliil followed the com- 
mon received Divifiori of the four cardinal Virtuesi 
our focial Duties form but one Head, in the general 
Biftribution of his Subject. 

• Lib. 9, Epift. icv \ Lib. 1, Cap. 6. 
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We need only pcrufe the Tides of Chapters in 
Arlftotle\ Ethics to be convine'd, that he ranks Cou» 
rage, Temperance, Magnificence, Magnanimity, 
Modefty, Prudence, and a manly Freedom amongft 
the Virtues, as well as Juflice and Friendship. 

Tofttftain and to abftain, that is, to be patient and 
continent, appeared to fome of the Antients, a fum- 
mary Comprehenfion of all Morals. 

E P ICTETUS has fcarce ever mentioned the 
Sentiment of Humanity and Companion, but in 
order to put his Difciples on their Guard againfl it. 
The Virtue of the Stoics feems to confift chiefly in a 
firm Temper and a found Underftanding. With them, 
as with Solomon and the Eaftern Moralifts, Folly and 
Wifdom are equivalent to Vice and Virtue. 

Mem will praife thee, fays David *, when thou 
doft well unto thyfelf I hate a wife Man, fays the 
Greek Poet, who is not wife to himfelf f . 

PLUTJRCHls no more crampt by Syftem* 
in his Philofophy than in his Hiilory. Where he 
compares the great Men of Greece and Rome, he fairly 

• P&!m49th« + Mtr» rd+tr*v we u**tm»Mffrt Intertr 
ipud Ludaatun, Apologia pro merceie condaltif • 

feu 
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fets in Opposition all their Blemifhes and Accom- 
pliftiments of whatever Kind, and omits nothing 
confiderable, that can either deprefs or exalt their 
Characters His moral Difcourfes contain the fame 
free and natural Cenfure of Men and Manners* 

The Character of Hannibal \ as drawn by Liiy *, 
is eftcem'd partial, but allows him many eminent 
Virtues. Never was there a Genius, fays theJiifto- 
rian, more equally fitted for thofe oppoiite Offices of 
Command and Obedience ; and 'twere, therefore, 
difficult to determine whether he rendered himfelf 
dearer to the General or to the Array: To none, 
would Hafdrubal entruft more willingly the Conduct 
of any dangerous Enterprize ; under none, did the 
Soldiers difcover more Courage and Confidence. 
-Great Boldnefs in affronting Danger ; great Prudence 
in the Midft of it. No Labour could fatigue his 
Body or fubdue his Mind. Cold and Heat were in- 
different to him : Meat and Drink he fought as Sup- 
plies to the Neceffities of Nature, not as Gratifica- 
tions of his voluptuous Appetites : Waking or Reft 
he us'd indifcriminately, by Night or by Day — Thefc 
great VIRTUES were ballanc'd by great VICES: 
Inhuman Cruelty ; Perfidy more than Punic; noTruth, 
no Faith, no Regard to Oaths, Promifes or Religion. 

• Lib. ii« Cap. 4. 

The 
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The Chara&er of Alexander the Sixth* to be found 
in Guicciarditt *, is pretty fimilar, butjufter; and is 
a Proof, that even the Moderns, where theyfpeak 
naturally, hold the fame Language with the Antients. 
In this Pope, fays he, there was a fmgular Capacity 
and Judgment : Admirable Prudence ; a wonderful 
Talent of Perfuafion ; and in all momentuous En- 
terprizes, a Diligence and Dexterity incredible But 
thefe Virtues were infinitely overballanc'd by his 
Vices ; no Faith, no Religion, infatiable Avarice, 
exorbitant Ambition, and a more than barbarous 
Cruelty. 

P O LT B IVS\ 9 reprehending Titmnts for his 
Partiality againft Agatbocles, whom he himfelf allows 
to be the moft cruel and impious of all Tyrants, 
lays : If he took Refuge in Syracufe, as aflerted by 
that Hiftorian, flying the Dirt and Smoke and Toil 
of his former Profeffion of a Potter ; and if, pro* 
ceeding from fuch ilender Beginnings, he became 
Mailer, in a little Time, of all Sicily ; brought the 
Carthaginian State into the utmoft Danger ; and at 
laffc dy'd in Old-age, and in PofTeffion of kingly 
Dignity : Muft he not be allow'd fomething prodi^ 
gious and extraordinary, and to have pofieft great 
Talents and Capacity for Bufinefs and Adion ? 

• Lib. t. f Lib. is. 

' Hll 
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His Hiftorian, therefore, ought not to have alone 

related what tended to his Reproach and Infamy ; 

but alfo what might redound to his P R A I S E and 

HONOUR. 

In general, we may obferve, that the Diftin&ion 
of voluntary or involuntary was little regarded by 
the Antients in their moral Reafonings ; where they 
frequently treated the Queflion as very doubtful, 
whether Virtue could be taught or not * ? They jufHy 
confider'd, that Cowardice, Meannefs, Levity, 
Anxiety, Impatience, Folly, and many other Qua- 
lities of the Mind, might appear ridiculous, and de- 
form'd, contemptible and odious, " tho 1 independant 
of the Will. Nor could it be fuppos'd, at all Times, 
in every Man's Power to attain every Kind of mental, 
more than exterior Beauty. 

ByT modern Philofophers, treating all Morals, 
as on a like Footing with civil Laws, guarded by the 
Sanctions of Reward and Punifhment, were necefia- 
rily led to render this Circumftance, of 'voluntary 
or involuntary, the Foundation of their whole 
Theory, Every one may employ Terms in what 
Senfe he pleafes : But this, in the mean Time, mull 

* Vid. Piatt in Menone, Stntca ie otidfdfa Cap. 31. 80 all* 
Horace, Virtutem doftrina f*rtt t naturant donet. Epift, Lik I. 

*p. 18. . .:.k .x 
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be aflowM, that Sentiments are every Day experienced 
of Blame and Praife, which have Objects beyond 
the Dominion of the Will or Choice, and of which 
it behoves us, if not as Moralifts, as fpeculative 
Philofophers at leaft, to give fome fatisfaclory Theory 
and Explication. 

1 

A Blemish, a Fault, a Vice, a Crime ; thefe 
Exprenlons feem to denote different Degrees of Cen- 
fure and Difapprobation ; which are, however, all 
of them, at the Bottom, pretty nearly the fame Kind 
©f Species. The Explication of one will lead us 
cafily into a juft Conception of the others. 

PART II. 

IT feems evident, that where a Quality or Habit 
is fubjected to our Examination, if it appear, in 
any refpect, prejudicial to the Perfon, pofleft of it, 
or fuch as incapacitates him for Bufinefs and Action, 
it is inftantly blam'd, and rank'd amongft his Faults 
and Imperfections. Indolence, Negligence, Want 
of Order and Method, Obftinacy, Ficklenefs, Rafh- 
nefs, Credulity ; no one ever efteem'd thefe Qua- 
lities, indifferent to a Character ; much lefs, extolPd 
them as Accomplifhments or Virtues. The Preju- 
dice, refulting from them, immediately (hikes our 

Eye, 
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Eye, 2nd gives us the Sentiment of Fain and Dif. 

approbation. 

No Qualify, 'tis allow'd, is abfolately either 
blameable or praife-worthy. Tis all according to 
its Degrees. A due Medium, fay the Peripatetics, 
is the Charatteriftic of Virtue. ' But this Medium is 
chiefly determined by Utility. A proper Celerity, 
forlnftance, and Difpatch in Bufinefs is commend- 
able. When defe&ive, no Progrefs is ever made in 
the Execution of any Purpofe : When excefihre, it 
engages us in precipitate, and ill-concerted Meafures 
and Enterprizes. By fuch Reafonings as thefe we 
fix the proper and commendable Mediocrity in all 
moral and prudential Difquifitions ; and never lofe 
View of the Advantages, which refult from any 
Character or Habit. 

Now as thefe Advantages are enjoy'd by the Per- 
fon, pofleft of the Character, it can never be Self* 
love, which renders the Profpeft of them agreeable 
to us, the Spectators, and prompts our. Efteem and 
Approbation. No Force of Imagination can con- 
vert us into another Perfon, and make us fancy, 
that we being that Perfon, reap Benefit from thoft 
valuable Qualities, which belong to him. Or if it 
did, no Celerity of Imagination could immediately 
tranfport us back, into ourfelves, and make us love 
and efteem the Perfon, as different from us. Viewi 

and 
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ind Sentiments, fo oppofite to known Truth, and to 
jach other, could never have place, at the fame 
Time, in the fame Perfon. All Sufpicion, therefore, of 
felfifh Regards are here totally excluded. Tis a quite 
different Principle, which a&uates our Bofom, and 
intercfls us in the Felicity of the Perfon we contem- 
plate. Where his natural Talents and acquired Abi- 
lities give us the Profpe& of Elevation, Advance* 
meat, a Figure in Life, profparous Succefs, a fteady 
Command over Fortune, and the Execution of great 
or advantageous Undertakings ; we are ftruck with 
foch agreeable Images, and feel a Complacency and 
Regard immediately arife towards him. The Ideas 
of Happinefs, Joy, Triumph, Profperity are con- 
nected with every Circumftance of his Chara&er, 
and difFufe over our Minds a pleafing Sentiment of 
Sympathy and Humanity *. 

Let 

• One may venture to affirm, that there is no human Creature, 
Id whom the Appearance of Happinefs, (where Envy or Revenge 
hea no Place) does not give Pleafure, that of Mifery, Uneafioefiu 
Thb (eems mfeperable from oar Make and Conflitution. But they 
ate only the more generous Minds, that are thence prompted to feck 
sealoofly the Good of others, and to have a real Paflioi for their 
Welfare* Whh Meet of narrow and ongenerons Spirits, this-Sym- 
fftthy goes net beyond a flight Feeling of the Imagination, which 
fares only to excite Sentiments of Complacency or Cenfure, and 
make them apply to the Object either honourable or dithonourable 
Appellations. A griping Mifer, for Inftance, praifcs extremely 
tmUftry and Frugality f even in others, and lets them, in his Efti- 

cnatioo. 
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Let us fuppofe a Perfon originally fo fram'd as 
to have no Manner of Concern for his Fellow-crea- 
tures, but to regard the Happinefs and Mifery of 
all fenllble Beings with greater Indifference even 
than two contiguous Shades of the fame Colour. 
Let us fuppofe, if the Profperity of Nations were 
lay'd on the one hand and their Ruin on the other, 
and he were defirM to choofe ; that he would ftand, 
like the Schoolman's Afs, irrefolute and undeter- 
mined, betwixt equal Motives; or rather, like the 
fame Afs betwixt two Pieces of Wood or Marble, 
without any Inclination or Propensity on either Side. 
The Confequence, I believe, muft be allowed juft, 
that fuch a Perfon, being abfolutely unconcerned, 
either as to the public Good of a Community or the 
private Utility of others, would look on every Qua- 
lity, however pernicious, or however beneficial, to 
Society or to its PoffefTor, with the fame Indifference 



as on the moll common and uninterefling Objedt. 

But if, inftead of this fancy'd Monfter, we fup- 
pofe a Man to form a Judgment or Determination in 

nation, above all the other Virtues. Me knows the Good, tint 
refulti from them, and feels that Species of Happinefs with a more 
lively Sympathy, than any other you could reprefent to him § tho* 
perhaps he would not part with a Shilling to make the Fortune of 
the tnduftrious Man, whom he praifes fo high]/, 

the 
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the Cafe ; there is to him a plain Foundation of 
Preference, where every Thing elfe is equal ; and 
however cool his Choice may be, if his Heart be 
felfiih, or if the Perfons intercfted be remote from 
him ; there muft ftill be a Choree, and a Diflin&ion 
betwixt what is ufeful, and what is pernicious. Now 
this Diftinftion is the fame in all its Parts, with the 
moral Diftindion, whofe Foundation has been fo of- 
ten, and fo much in vain, enquired after. The fame 
Endowments of the Mind, in every Circumftance, 
are agreeable to the Sentiment of Morals and to that 
of Humanity ; the fame Temper is fufceptible of 
high Degrees of the one Sentiment and of the other 5 
and the fame Alteration in the Objedts, by their 
nearer Approach or by Connexions, enlivens the one- 
and the other. By all the Rules of Philofophy, 
therefore, we muft conclude, that thefe Sentiments 
are originally the fame ; fince, in each particular, 
even the moft minute, they are govern'd by the fame 
Laws, and are mov'd by the fame Obje&s. 

Why do Philofophers infer, with the greateft 
Certainty, that the Moon is kept in its Orbit by the 
lame Force of Gravity, which makes Bodies fall 
near the Surface of the Earth, but becaufe thefe 
£fic£b are, upon Computation, found fimilar and 
fequal ? And muft not this Argument bring equal 
Conri&ion, in moral as in natural Difquifitions ? 

G To 
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To prove, by any long Detail, that all the Qua- 
lities, ufeful to the Pofleflbr, are approved, and the 
contrary cenfur'd, would be fuperfluous. Theleall 
Reflection, on what is every Day experienced in Life, 
will be fufficient. We lhall only mention a few In- 
ftances, in order to remove, if poffible, all Doubt 
and Hefitation. 

The Quality, the moil neceflary for the Execution 
of any ufeful Enterprize, is DISCRETION} 
by which we carry on a fafe Intercourfe with others, 
give due Attention to our own and to their Chara&er, 
weigh each Circumftance of the Bufinefs we under- 
take, and employ the fureft and fafeft Means for the 
Attainment of any End or Purpofe, To a CremweUt 
perhaps, or a De Retz, Difcretion may appear an 
Alderman-like Virtue, as Dr. Swift calls it; and 
being incompatible with thofe vaft Defigns, to which 
their Courage and Ambition prompted them, it 
might really, in them, be a Fault or Imperfection. 
But in the Conduct of ordinary Life, no Virtue is 
more requifite, not only to obtain Succefs, but to 
avoid the moil fatal Mifcarriages and Difappoint- 
ments. The greateft Parts without it, as obferv'dtyn 
an elegant Writer, may be fatal to their Owner ; U 
Polyphemus depriv'd of his Eye was only the more — _. 

p<4 
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pos'd, on Account of his enormous Strength ' and 
Stature. 

The beft Chara&er, indeed, were it not rather toe 
perfect for human Nature, is that which gives no- 
thing to Temper of any Kind ; but alternately em- 
ploys Enterprize and Caution, as each is ufeful to the 
particular Purpofe intended. Such is the Excellence, 
which St. E<vrtmond afcribes to Marefchal Turenne, 
who difplay'd every Campaign, as he grew older, 
more Temerity in his military Enterprizes ; and be- 
ing now, from long Experience, perfectly acquainted 
with every Incident in War, he advanc'd with 
greater Firmnefs and Boldnefs, in a Road fo well 
known to him. Fabius, fays Machiavel, was cau- 
tious ; Scipio enterprizing : And both fucceeded, 
bccaufe the Situation of the Roman Affars, during 
the Command of each, was peculiarly adapted to 
his Genius ; but both would have faiTd, had thefe 
Situations been inverted. He is happy, whofe Cir- 
cumftances fuit his Temper ; but he is more excellent* 
who can fuit his Temper to any Circumftances. 

What need is there to difplay the Praifes of 
INDUSTRY, and to extol its Advantages, in 
the Acqulfition of Power and Riches, or in raifing 
what we call £ Fortune in the World ? The Tortoife, 
according to the Fable, by his Affiduity, gain'd the 

G 2 Race 
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Race of the Hare, tho' pofleft of much fuperior 
Swiftnefs. A Man's Time, when well hufbanded, 
is like a cultivated Field, of which a few Acres pro- 
duce more of what is ufeful to Life, than extenfive 
Provinces, even of the richeft Soil, when over-run 
with Weeds and Brambles. 

But all Profped of Succefs in Life, or even of 
tolerable Subfiftence, mud fail, where a reafonable 
FRUGAL ITYis wanting. The Heap, in- 
ftead of encreaiing, diminifhes daily, and leaves its 
Pofleflbr fo much more unhappy, that not having 
been able to confine his Expences to a larger Reve- 
nue, he will (till lefs be able to live contentedly on a 
fmaller. The Souls of Men, according to Plato *, 
inflam'd with impure Appetites, and lofing the Body, 
which alone afforded Means of Satisfaction, hover 
about the Earth, and haunt the Places, where their 
Bodies are repofited ; pofTeft with a longing Defire 
to recover the loft Organs of Senfation. So may we 
fee worthlefs Prodigals, having confum'd their For- 
tunes in wild Debauches, thrufting themfelves into 
every plentiful Table, and every Party of Pleafure, 
hated even by the vicious, and defpisM even by 
Fools. 

* Phadej 

Thi 
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The one Extreme of Frugality' is Avarice, which, 
as it both deprives a Man of all Ufe of his Riches, 
and checks Hofpitality and every focial Enjoyment, 
is juilly cenfur'd on a double Account : Prodigality, 
the other Extreme, is commonly more hurtful to a 
Man himfelf ; and each of thefe Extremes is blarri'd 
above the other, according to the Temper of the 
Perfon who cenfures; and according to his greater or 
lefs Senlibility to Pleafure, either focial or fenfual. 

All Men, 'tis allow'd, are equally dcfirous of 
Happinefs ; but all Men are not equally fuccefsful in 
the Purfuit : Of which one chief Caufe is the common 
Want ofSTRENGTH of M I N D, which 
might enable us to refill the Temptation of prcfent 
Eafe or Pleafure, and carry us forward in the Search 
of more diflant Profit and Enjoyment. Our Affec- 
tions, on. a general Profpect of their Objects, form 
certain Rules of Conduct, and certain Meafures of 
Preference of one above another : And thefe De- 
cisions, tho' really the Refult of our calm Paifions, 
and Propenfities, (for what elfe can pronounce any 
Object eligible or the contrary ?) areyetfaid, by a 
natural Abufe of Terms, to be the Determinations 
of pure Reafon and Reflection. But when fome of 

thefe Objects approach nearer us, or acquire the Ad- 
vantages of favourable Lights and Poiitions, which 

G 3 catch 
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catch the Heart or Imagination ; our general : 

lutions are frequently confounded, a fmall Enjo) 

preferr'd, and lafting Shame and Sorrow er 

upon us. And however Poets may employ 

Wit and Eloquence, in celebrating prefent Pie 

and rejecting all diftant Views to Fame, Heali 

Fortune ; 'tis obvious, that this Practice is the S 

•f all Diflblutenefs and Debauchery, Reper 

and Mifery. A Man of a ftrong and deter 

Temper adheres tenacioufly to his general R 

tions, and is neither fedue'd by the Allurem* 

Pleafure, nor terrify'd by the Menaces of 

but keeps ftill in View thofe diftant Purfuits, by 

he, at once, enfures his Happinefs and hi 

now. 

Self-satisfaction, at leaft in fome Deg 
ah Advantage, that equally attends the F < 
and the W I S E - M A N : But 'tis the only 
nor is there any other Circumftance in the G 
of Life, where they are upon an equal F< 
Bufinefs, Books, Converfation ; for all of t] 
Fool is totally incapacitated, and except cone 
by his Station to the coarfeft Drudgery, ren 
ufelefs Burthen upon the Earth. According 
found, that Men are infinitely jealous of the 
rafter in this Particular ; and many Inftan 
feen of Profligacy and Treachery, the moft 2 
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and unreferved ; none of bearing patiently the Im- 
putation of Ignorance and Stupidity. Dicaarchus, 
the Macedonian General, who, as Polylius * tells us, 
openly erefted one Altar to Impiety, and another to 
Injuftice, in order to bid Defiance to Mankind ; 
even he, I am well aflur'd, would have ftarted at 
the Epithet of Fool, and have meditated Revenge for 
fo injurious an Appellation. Except the AlTeflion of 
Parents, the ftrongeft and moil indiffolublc Eond in 
Nature, no Connexion has Strength fuficient to fup- 
port the Difguft arifing from this Chara<Ttcr. Love 
itfelf, which can fubfiil under Treacheiy, Ingrati- 
tude, Malice, and Infidelity, is immediately ex- 
tinguifli'd by it, when perceiv'd and acknowledge ; 
nor are Deformity and Old age more fatal to the Do- 
minion of that Paflion. So dreadful are the Ideas 
of an utter Incapacity for any Purpofe or Under- 
taking, and of continued Error and Mifconduft ia 
JLife! 

• 

When 'tis alk'd, whether a quick or a flow Ap- 
prehenfion be moil valuable ? Whether one, that, 
at firft View, penetrates far into a Subject, but can 
perform nothing upon Study -, or a contrary Cha- 
racter, which rnuft work out every Thing by Dint of 
Application ? Whether a clear Head or a copious 

• Lib. 17. Cap. 35. 
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Invention ? Whether a profound Genius or a Aire 
Judgment ? In ihort, what Character, or peculiar 
Turn of Underftanding is more excellent than 
another ? 'Tis evident, we can anfwer none of 
thefe Queftions, without confidering which of thofe 
Qualities capacitates a Man beft for the World, and 
carries him fartheft in any of his Undertakings. 

If rcfm'd Senfe and exalted Senfe be not fo ufeful 
as common Senfe, their Rarity, their Novelty, and 
the Noblenefs of their Objects make fome Compen- 
fation, and render them the Admiration of Man- 
kind : As Gold, tho' lefs ferviceable than Iron, ac- 
quires, from its Scarcity, a Value, which is much 
fuperior. 

The Defects of Judgment can be fupply'd by no 
Art or Invention 5 but thofe of M E M O R Y fre- 
quently may, both in Bufinefs and in Study, by 
Method and Induflry, and by Diligence in commit- 
ting every Thing to Paper ; and we fcarce ever hear 
a fhort Memory given as a Reafon for a Man's Want 
of Succefs in any Undertaking. But in antient 
Times, when no Man could make a Figure without 
the Talent of fpeaking, and when the Audience 
were too delicate to bear fuch crude, undigefted 
Harangues as our extemporary Orators offer to pub- 
lic Afiemblies ; the Faculty of Memory was then of 

the 
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the utmoft Confequence, and was accordingly much 
more valued than at prefent. Scarce any great 
Genius is mentioned in Antiquity, who is not cele- 
brated for this Talent; and. Cicero enumerates it 
amongft the other fublime Qualities of Cafar him- 
felf*. 

Particular Cuftoms and Manners alter the Ufe- 
fulnefs of Qualities : they alfo alter their Merit. 
Particular Situations and Accidents have, in fome 
Degree, the fame Influence. He will always be 
more efteem'd, who profefles thofe Talents and Ac- 
compliihments, which fuit his Station and Pro- 
feiRon, than he whom Fortune has mifplac'd in the 
Part fhe has aflign'd him. The private or felfifh 
Virtues are, in this refpect, more arbitrary than the 
public and focial. In other refpefts, they are, per- 
haps, lefs liable to Doubt and Controverfy. 

In this Kingdom, fuch continu'd Oflcntation, of 
late Years, has been difplay'd among Men in ac7i<v* 
Life, with regard to public Spirit, and among thofe 
in fpeculatwe with regard to Benevolence ; and fo 
many falfe Pretenfions to each have been, no doubt, 
detected, that Men of the World are apt, without 

* Fuit in illo ingeniuro, ratio, memoria, liters, euro, cogi- 
tatio, diligentia, ©V, Phillip. 2. 
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any bad Intention, to difcover a fullen Incredulity 
on the head of tbefe moral Endowments, and even 
fometimes abfolutely to deny their Exigence and 
Reality. In like Manner, I find, that, of old, the 
perpetual Cant of the Stoics and Cynics concerning 
Virtue \ their magnificent Profeffions and fiend er Per- 
formances, bred a Difguft in Mankind ; and Lucum, 
who, tho' licentious on the Article of Pleafure, is 
yet, in other refpedb, a very moral Writer, cannot* 
fometimes, talk of Virtue, fo much boafted, with- 
out betraying Symptoms of Spleen and Irony *. But 

furely, this peevifh Delicacy, whence-ever it arifes, 
can never be carry 'd fo far as to make us deny the 
Exiflence of every Species of Virtue, and all Diftinc- 
tion of Manners and Behaviour. Befides Difcretion, 
Caution, Enterprise, Indufiry, JJJiduity, Frugality, . 
OEconomy, Good-fen/e, Prudence, Difcernment ; befides 
thefe Virtues, I fay, whofe very Names force an 
Avowal of their Merit, there are many others, 
to which the molt determin'd Sceptifm cannot, for a 
Moment, refufe the Tribute of Praife and Appro- 
bation : Temperance, Sobriety, Patience, Confiancy, 

* ApjT»jy rtvet xai anufxttra xai Xqptfg /xtyaXn rn fom 
£w*igovT«v. Luc. Timon. Again, Kai ewayaywrt; (ot ^tXertfM) 
*vi£a.irarriTeL /xei^ax-m tuvts 9ro\u^pv"KXrirov agtrnv rgctymttm* 
Icuro-men. In another Place, Hva yaf in? n *oXi&fwAAn*6* 
aprn, xat <f>iwtf, Kai upap/xivn, km tv^jj, *»uar«piT« *U 
HEY* v$tty/MTm QvofAara* Deor. ConciJ. 

6 Perfcverauct, 
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Perfeverance, Forethought) Conjideratenefs, Secrecy* 
Order, Infinuation, Addrefs, Prefence of Mind, Quick- 
nefs of Conception, Facility of Exprejfion ; thefe and z 
thoufand more of the fame Kind, no Man will ever 
deny to be Excellencies and Endowments, As their 
Merit confifts in their Tendency to ferve the Perfon* 
poffeft of them, without any magnificent Claims of 
public and focial Defert, we are the lefs jealous of 
their Pretenfions, and readily admit them into the 
Catalogue of Virtues. We are not fenfible, that, 
by this Conceffion, we have pav'd the Way for all 
the other moral Excellencies, and cannot conMently 
hefitate any longer, with regard to difmterefted Be? 
nevolence, Patriotifm, and Humanity. 

It feems, indeed, certain, that firft Appearances; 
are here, as ufual, extremely deceitful, and that 'tis 
more difficult, in a fpeculative Way, to refolve into 
Self-love the Merit we afcribe to the Telfiih Virtues 



aEove-mention'd, than that even of the focial Virtues 
of Juflice and Beneficence. For this latter Purpofe, 
we need but fay, that whatever Conduft and Beha- 
viour promotes the Good of the Community, is 
lov'd, prais'd, and efteem'd by the Community, on 
Accdunt of that Utility and Intereft, of which every 
one partakes : And tho' this AfFedlion and Regard 
be, in Reality, Gratitude, not , Self-love, yet a 
Diftin&ion, even of this obvious Nature, may not 

G 6 readily 
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readily be made by fuperficial Reafoners ; and there 
is Room, at leaft, to fupport the Cavil and Difpute 
for a Moment. But as Qualities, which tend only 
to the Utility of their Pofleflbr, without any Refer- 
, ence to us, or to the Community, are yet efteem'd 
and valu'd ; by what Theory or Syftem can we ac- 
count for this Sentiment from Self-love, or deduce it 
from that favourite Origin ? There feems here a 
Neceffity of confefling that the Happinefs and 
Mifery of others are not Spectacles altogether in- 
different to us, but that the View of the former, 
whether in its Caufes or Effects, like Sun-lhine or 
the- Profpect of well-cultivated Plains (to carry our 
Pretentions no higher) communicates a fecret Joy 
and Satisfaction ; the Appearance of the latter, 
like a lowering Cloud or barren Landfkip, throws a 
melancholy Damp over the Imagination. And this 
Conceflion being once made, the Difficulty is over ; 
and a natural, unforc'd Interpretation of the Phe- 
nomena of human Life will afterwards, we may 
hope, prevail, amongft all fpeculative Enquirers. 



PART 
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PART III. 

IT may not be improper, in this Place, to exa- 
mine the Influence of bodily Endowments and of 
the Goods of Fortune, over our Sentiments of Re- 
gard and Efteem, and to confider whether thefe 
Phenomena, ftrengthen or weaken the prefent 
Theory. 

'Tis evident, that one confiderable Source of 
Beauty in all Animals is the Advantage they reap 
from the particular Fabric or Strudlure of their Limbs 
and Members, fuitable to the particular Manner of 
Life, to which they are by Nature deftin'd. The 
juft Proportions of a Horfe, defcrib'd by Xenofhon 
and Virgil, are the fame, which are receiv'd at this 
Day by our modern Jockeys ; becaufe the Found a- 
tioa of them is the fame, viz. Experience of what 
is detrimental or ufeful in the Animal. 

Broad Shoulders, a lank Belly, firm Joints, 
taper Legs ; all thefe are beautiful in our Species, 
becaufe Signs of Force and Vigour. Ideas of Uti-r 
lity and its contrary, tho' they do not altogether de- 
termine what is handfome or deform'd, are evidently 

the 
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the Source of a confiderable Part of Approbation or 

Diilike. 

In ancient Times, bodily Strength and Dexterity, 
being of greater Ufe and Importance in War, was 
alfo much more efteemM and valu'd, than at prefent 
Not to infift on Homer and the Poets, we may ob- 
ferve, that Hiflorians fcruple not to mention Force of 
Body among the other Accomplifhments even of 
Epaminondas, whom they acknowledge' to he the 
greateft Hero, Statefman, and General of all the 
Greeks*. A like Praife is given to Pompey, one of 
the greateft of the Romans -f\ This Inftance is 
fimilar to what we obferv'd above with regard to 
Memory. 

What Derifion and Contempt, with both Sexes, 
attend Impotence ; while the unhappy Object is re- 

• Diodoros Sicului, Lib. 15. It may not be improper to gift 
the Character of Epaminondas, as drawn by the Hiftor ian, in order 
to fiiow the Ideas of perfect Merit, which prevailed in thofe Ages. 
In other illuftrious Men, fays he, you will obfenre, that each 
pofieft fome one Alining Quality, which was the Foundation or* bis 
Fame : In Epaminondas all the Virtues are found united j Force of 
Body, Eloquence of Expreffion, Vigour of Mind, Contempt of 
Riches, Gentlenefs of Difpofition, and what is chiefly to bt re* 
gardfd, Courage and Conduct in War* 

•f- Cum ahcribuSy faltu ^cumvelocibut, curfu 3 cum validis reel* 
Ctrtabat, Salluft. apudVeget. 

garded 

-i 
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garded as one depriv'd of fo capital a Pleafure in 
Life, and at tht fame Time, as dHabled from com- 
municating it to others. Barrennefs in Women, be- 
ing alfo a Species of Inutility, is a Reproach, but 
not in the fame Degree : Of which the Reafon is 
very obvious, according to the prefent Theory *. 

There is no Rule in Painting or Statuary more 

indifpenfible than that of ballancing the Figures, 

and placing them with the greateft Exa&nefs on their 

proper Center of Gravity. A Figure, which is not 

juflly ballanc'd is ugly ; becaufe it conveys the dif- 

agreeable Ideas of Fall, Harm and Pain f . 

A 

• To the lame Purpofe, we may obferve a Phasnomenon, 
which might appear fomewhat trivial and ludicrous } if any Thing 
could be trivial, which fortify'd ConduGons of fuch Importance j 
or ludicrous, which was employ*d in a philofophical Reafoning. 
"Ha a general Remark, that thofe we call good TVomerCi Men, 
who hare either fignaliz'd themfelves- by their amorous Exploits, 
or whofe Make of Body or other Symptoms promife any extraordi- 
nary Vigour of that Kind, are well receiv'd by the fair Sex, and 
naturally engage the Affections even of thofe whofe Virtue or 
Situation prevents any Defign of ever giving Employment to thofe 
Talents. The Imagination is pleas*d with thefe Conceptions, and 
ent ering with Satisfaction into the Ideas of fo favourite an Enjoy. 
mem, reels a Complacency and Good -will towards the Perfon. A 
like Principle operating more extensively, is the general Source of 
moral Affection and Approbation. 

•J- All Men are equally liable to Pain and Difeafe and Sicknefs % 
•ad may again recover Health and Eafe. Thefe Circumftances, aa 
they make no Piftn&on betwixt one Man and another, are no 

Source 
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A Disposition or Turn of Mind, which quali- 
fies a Man to rife in the World, and advance his 
Fortune, is entitled to Efteem and Regard, as has 
been already explain'd. It may, therefore, naturally 
be fuppos'd, that the a&ual PofTeflion of Riches and 
Authority will have a confiderable Influence over 
thefe Sentiments. 

Let us examine any Hypothefis, by which we can 
account for the Regard, pay'd the Rich and Power- 
ful : We fhall find none fatisfa&ory but that which 
derives it from the Enjoyment, communicated by the 
Images of Profperity, Happinefs, Eafe, Plenty, 
Command, and the Gratification of every Appetite. 
Self-love, for Inftance, which fome affeft fo much 
to confider as the Source of every Sentiment, is 

Source of Pride or Humility, Regard or Contempt. But comparing 
our own Species to fuperior ones, 'tis a very mortifying Confident 
tion, that we fhould be fo liable to all Difeafes and Infirmities ; 
and Divines accordingly employ this Topic, in order to deprefs Self- 
conceit and Vanity. They would have more Succefs, if the com- 
mon Bent of our Thoughts were not perpetually forn'd to compare 
ourfelves with each other. The Infirmities of old Age are morti- 
fying ; becaufe a Comparifon with the Young may take place. The 
King 1 8 Evil is induftrioufly conceal'd, becaufe it affects others, and 
is tranfmitted to Pofterity. The Cafe is nearly the fame with fuch 
Difeafes as convey any naufeous or frightful Images 5 the Epilepfy, 
for Inftance, Ulcers, Sores, Scabs, &c t 

plainly 
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plainly infufficient to this Purpofe. Where no Good- 
will or Friendfhip appears, 'tis difficult to conceive 
on what we can found our Hope of Advantage from 
the Riches of others ; tho' we naturally efteem and 
refpcft the Rich, even before they difcover any 
fuch favourable Difpofition towards us. 

We aye affe&ed with the fame Sentiments, when 
we lie fo much out of the Sphere of their A&ivity, 
that- they cannot even be fuppos'd to poflefs the 

Power of ferving us. A Prifoner of War, in all 
civiliz'd Nations, is treated with a Regard, fuited to 
his Condition ; and Riches, 'tis evident, go far to- 
wards fixing the Condition of any Perfon. If Birth 
and Quality enter for a Share, this Hill affords us an 
Argument to our prefent Purpofe. For what is it 

we call a Man of Birth, but one, who is defcended 
1 

from a long Succeflion of rich and powerful An* 
ceftors, and who acquires our Efteem by his Con- 
nexion with Perfons, whom we efteem ? His An- 
ceftors, therefore, tho' dead, are refpedled, in fome 
Meafure, on Account of their Riches ; and confe- 
quently, without any Kind of Expectation. 

But not to go fo far as Prifoners of War or the 
Dead, to find Inftances of this difinterefted Regard 
for Riches ; we may only obferve, with a little At- 
tention, thofe Phenomena, that occur in common 

Life 
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Life and Converfation. A Man, who is himfeff, 
we (hall fuppofe, of a competent Fortune, and of 
no Profeffiori, coming into a Company of Strangers, 
naturally treats them with different Degrees of Ref- 
pett and Deference, as he is informal of their dif- 
ferent Fortunes and Conditions ; tho' 'tis impoffiblc 
he can fo fuddenly propofe, and perhaps would not 
accept of, any pecuniary Advantage from them. A 
Traveller is always admitted into Company, and 
meets with> Civility, in Proportion as his Train and 
Equipage fpeak him a Man of great or moderate 
Fortune. In ftiort, the different Ranks of Man are, 
in a great Mcafure, regulated .by Riches ; and that 
with regard to Superiors as well as Inferiors, Strangers 
as well as Acquaintance. 

What remains, therefore, but to conclude, that 
as Riches are defiYd for ourfelf only as the Meant 
of gratifying our Appetites, either at prefent or in 
fome imaginary future Period ; they beget Efteem 
in others merely from their having that Influence. 
This indeed is their very Nature or Effence : They 
have a direct Reference to the Commodities, Com- 
veniencies, and Pleafures of Life : A Banker's Bill, 
who is broke, or Gold in a defart Ifland, would 
other wife be full as valuable. When we approach a ■ 
Man, who is, as we fay, at his Eafe, we are pre- 
fented with the pleafing Ideas of Plenty, Satisfaction, 

Cleanlinefs, 
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Cleanlinefs, Warmth 5 a chearful Houfe, elegan* 

Furniture, ready Service, and whatever is defirabU 

in Meat, Drink, or Apparel. On the contrary, 

when a poor Man appears, the disagreeable Images 

of Want, Penury, hard Labour, dirty Furniture, 

coarfe or ragged Cloaths, naufeous Meat and diftafte- 

ful Liquor, immediately ftrike our Fancy. What 

elfe do we mean by faying the one is rich, the ether 

poor ? And as Regard or Contempt is the natural 

Confequence of thefe different Situations in Life ; 

'tis eafily feen what additional Light and Evidence 

this throws on our preceding Theory, with Regard 

to all moral Distinctions *. 



* There h (bmething very extraordinary, and feemingly un- 
accountable in the Operation of our Paffions, when we confider 
the Fortune and Situation of others. Very often another's Ad* 
vanccment and Profperity produces Envy, which has a ftrong Mix- 
ture of Hatred, and arifes chiefly from the Companion of ourfelvet 
with the Perfon. At the very fame Time, or at lea ft, in very 
fbort Intervals, we may feel the Paifion of Refptcl, which is a 
Speciea of Affection or Good -will, with a Mixture of Humility, 
On the other hand, the Misfortunes of our Fellows often caufe 
Pity, which has a ftrong Mixture of Good- will. This Sentiment 
or Pity is nearly ally'd to Contempt, which is a Species of Diflike, 
aloqg with a Mixture of Pride. I only point out thefe Phenomena, 
at a Subject of Specuhtion to fuch as are curious with regard to 
Booral Enquiries. 'Tis fuffvient for the prefent Purpofe to obferva 
in general, that Power and Riches commonly caufe Refpecl, Po* 
verty and Meannefs Contempt, tho' particular Views and Incidents 
may fometimes raife the Paffions of Envy and of Pity. 



A Man, 
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A Man, who has cur'd himfelf of all ridiculous 
Prcpoflbflions, and is fully, fincerely, and fteddily 
convinced, from Experience as well as Philofophy, 
that the Differences of Fortune make lefs Difference 
in Happinefs. than is vulgarly imagined ; fuch a one 
meafures not out Degrees of Efteem according to the 
Rent-rolls of his Acquaintance. He may, indeed, 
externally pay a fuperior Deference to the great Lord 
above the Vaflal ; becaufe Riches are the mod con- 
venient, being the moft iixt and determinate, Source 
of DifHnclion : But his internal Sentiments are more 
regulated by the perfonal Characters of Men, than 
by the accidental and capricious Favours of For- 
tune. 

In moil Countries of Europe, Family, that is, 
hereditary Riches, mark'd with Titles and Symbols 
from the Sovereign, is the chief Source of DifHnc- 
tion. In England, more Regard is paid to prefent 
Opulence and Plenty. Each Practice has its Ad- 
vantages and Difad vantages. Where Birth is re- 
fpedled, unactive fpiritlefs Minds remain in haughty 
Indolence, and dream of nothing but Pedigrees and 
Genealogies : The generous and ambitious feek 
Honour and Command and Reputation and Favour. 
Where Riches are the chief Idol, Corruption, Ve* 
nality, Rapine prevail : Arts, Manufactures, Con- 
ine 
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•ce, Agriculture flourifh. The former Prejudice, 
ig favourable to military Virtue, is more fuited 
Monarchies. The other being the chief Spur to 
ufhy, agrees better with a republican Govern- 
lt. And we accordingly find, that each of thefe 
ms of Government, by varying the Utility of 
fe Cuftoms, has commonly a proportionable . 
:Gt on the Sentiments of Mankind. 



SECTION 
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SECTION VII. 

Of Qu a l i t i £ s immediately agreeable to 

Our/elves. 



WHOEVER has paft an Evening with 
ferious melancholy People, and has ob- 
ferv'd how fuddenly the Converfation was animated, 
md what Sprightlinefs diffus'd itfelf over the Coun- 
tenance, Difcourfe, and Behaviour of every one, 
on the Acceffion of a good-humour'd, lively Com- 
panion ; fuch a one, I fay, will eafily allow, that 
CHEERFULNESS carries great Merit with 
it, and naturally conciliates the Affe&ion and Good- 
will of Mankind. No Quality, indeed, more rea- 
dily Communicates itfelf to all around ; becaufe 
none has a greater Propensity to difplay itfelf, in 
jovial Talk and pleafant Entertainment. The Flame 
fpreads- thro" the whole Circle ; and the moil fullen 
and morofe are often caught by it. That the me- 
lancholy 
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lancholy hate the merry, even tho' Horace (ays it, 
have fome Difficulty to allow ; becaufe I have a 
ways obferv d, that, where the Jollity is modern 
and decent, ferious People are fo much the more di 
lighted, that it diflipates the Gloom, with whic 
they are commonly oppreft ; and .gives them an ui 
ufual Satisfaction and Enjoyment. 

From this Influence of Cheerfulnefs, both t 

communicate itfelf, and to engage Approbation, w 

may perceive, that there are another Set of Virtue! 

which, without any Utility or any Tendency t 

farther Good, either of the Community or of th 

Pofleflbr, diffufe a Satisfaction on the Beholders 

and conciliate Friendfhip and Regard. Their im 

mediate Senfation, to the Perfon pofleft of them 

is agreeable : Others enter into the fame Humoui 

and catch the Sentiment, by a Contagion or natura 

Sympathy : And as we cannot forbear loving what 

ever pleafes, a kindly Emotion arifes towards th 

Perfon, who communicates fo much Delight an< 

Satisfaction. He is a more animating Spectacle 

His Prefence diiFufes over us more ferene Compla 

cency and Enjoyment : Our Imagination, enterinj 

into his Feelings and Difpofition, is affected in ; 

more agreeable Manner, than if a melancholy, de 

jected, fullen, anxious Temper were prefented to 

our Notice and Obfervation. Hence the AffecTioi 

am 
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and Approbation, which attends the former: The 
Averfion and Difguft, with which we regard the 
latter*. 

Few Men would eayy the Character, which Cafat s 
gives Coffins. 

He loves no Play, 
As thou do'ft, Anthony : He hears no Mullen 
Seldom hefiniles ; and fmiles in fuch a Sort, 
As if he mockt himfelf, and fcorn'd his Spirit 
That could be mov'd to fxnile at any thing. 

Not only fudi Men, as Cafar adds, are commonly 
dangerous y but alfo, having little Enjoyment within 
•Chemfelves, they . can never become agreeable to 
-others, or contribute any Thing to focial Pleafure 
and Entertainment. In all polite Nations and Ages, 
a Reliih of Pleafure, if accompany 'd with Tempe- 
Yance and Decency, is efteem'd a confiderable 

• There a no Man, who, on particular Occafioni, it not af- 
tedftd with all the dhagreeable Paffions, Fear, Anger, Dejection, 
*3ricf, Melancholy, Anxiety, Gfr. But thefe, Co far as they are 
aetata], and uoiverfrl, make no Difference betwixt one Man and 
•■other, and can never be the Object of Blame. *Tis only when 
the Difpofition gives a Propmfitf to any of thefe di&grceable 
1, that they disfigure the Character, and by giving Uneafinefty 
lh aj Ocii tifl»nt of Di&pptobatkm to the Spectator, 

H Merit, 
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Merit, even in the greateft Men ; and becomes ffill 
more requifite in thofe of inferior Rank and Cha- 
racter. 'Tis an agreeable Reprefentation, which a 
French Writer gives of the Situation of his own 
Mind in this Particular. Virtue I love, fays he, 
without Aujlerity : Pleafure, without Effeminacy : And 
Life, without fearing its End *• 

Who is not ftruck with any fignal Inftance of 
GREATNESS of MIND or Dignity of 
Character; with Elevation of Sentiments, Difdain 
of Slavery, and with that noble Pride and Spirit* 
which arifes from confeious Worth and Virtue ? 
The Sublime, fays Longinus, is often nothing but the 
Echo or Image of Magnanimity ; and where this 
Quality appears in any one, even without uttering a 
Syllable, it excites our Applaufe and Admiration ; 
as may be obferv'd of the famous Silence of Ajax in 
the OdyJJey, which expreffes more noble Difdain and 
refokte Indignation, than any Language cancofr 
veyf. 

Were I Alexander, fay'd Parmenio, I would accept 
of thefe Offers made by Darius. So would I too, reply'd 
Alexander, were /Parmenio. This Saying is admir- 
able, fays Longinus, from a like Principle J. 

* J*aime U vtrtu, fans rudejfe j 
J* aim leplaijir, fans molej/e j 

J* aim la vie, & n*en crains point la Jin, St. Evremnd. 
•J- Cap. 9. % Idem. 
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GO f cries the fame Hero to his Soldiers, when 
bey refus'd to follow him to the Indies, go tell your 
Countrymen, you left Alexander compleating the Con- 
ueft of the World. " Alexander? faid the Prince of 
Zondiy who always admir'd the Paflage, " abandoned 
6 by his Soldiers, amongft Barbarians, not yet fully 

* fubdu'd, felt in himfelf fuch a Dignity and Right 
' of Empire, that he could not believe it poifible 

* any one would refufe to obey him. Whether in 
'* Europe or in AJia> amongft Greeks or Per/tans, all 
' was indifferent to him : Wherever he found Men, 
' he fancy'd he would find Subjects." 

The Confident of Medea in the Tragedy recom- 
mends Caution and Submiffion ; and enumerating 
ill the Diflrefles of that unfortunate Heroine, afks 
tier, what (he has to fupport her againft fo many 
Enemies. Myfelf replies fhe ; My/elf I fay ; and 
> is enough. Boileau juftly recommends this PaiTagc 
is an Inilance of true Sublime *. 

When Phocion, the modeft, the gentle Pbocion t 
Was led to Execution, he turn'd about to one of his 
Beflow-fufferers, who was lamenting his own hard 

* Rede&oa xo fuiLongin. 

H z Fate. 
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Fate. Is it not Glory enough for you, fays he, thatyu 

die along nvitb Phocion * ? 

Place in Oppolitkm the Pi&ure which Tacihts 
<lraws of Vitelliusy fallen from Empire, prolonging 
liis Ignominy from a wretched Lore of Life, de- 
livered over to the mercilefs Rabble ; toft, buffeted, 
and kickt about ; and conftrain'd, by their holding I 
:a Poynard under his Chin, to raife his Head, aid 
expofe himfelf to every Contumely. What abjefi 
Infamy ! What low Humiliation ! Yet even here, 
fays the Hiftorian, he difcover'd fome Sytoptoms of 
a Mind not altogether degenerate. To a Tribune, 
svho infulted him, he reply'd, / am Jill your Em* y 
$eror\. * 

We never excufe the abfolute Want of Spirit and J f 
Dignity of Charafter, or a proper Senfe of what is 
•due to one's felf, in Society and the common Inter 



• PktarcbinPboc, | ti 

J 
f Tacit. Hid. Lib. 3. The Anther entering upoa the 

cation fays, hantata vefte, fadum ffx&aculum dvehuvr, mdtu 

crepantibui, nullo inlacrimante : defomiitaa esitus mifericori 

tbftulerat. To enter thoroughly lDto this Method of thinfcfafc 

iirvift make Allowance for the antient Maxima, that no 00 

to prolong his Life after it became dishonourable 5 bat ai hi 

always a Right to difpofe of it, it then became a Duty tonQ 

with i% I , . 
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coarfe of Life. This Vice conftitutes what we pro- 
perly call Meannefs ; when a Man can fubmit to the; 
bafeft Slavery, in order to gain his Ends ; fawn upon: 
thofe, who abtrfe him ; and degrade himfelf by In- 
timacies and Familiarities with undeferving Inferiors. 
A certain Degree of generous Pride or Self- value is 
fo requifite, that the Abfence of it in the Mind dif- 
pleafes after the fame Manner, as the Want of a 
Nofe, Eye, or any of the moft material Features ofc 
the Face or Members of the Body *. 

* 

The Utility of COURAGE, both to the- 
Fublic and to the Perfon poiTeft of it, is an obvioua 
Foundation of Merit : But to any one, who con- 
fiders die Matter juftly, it will appear, that this 
Quality has a peculiar Luftre, which it derives alto- 
gether from itfelf, and from that noble Elevation 
infeperable from it. Its Figure, drawn by Painters - 
and by Poets, difplays, in each Feature, a Sublimity 

* The Abfence of a Virtue may often be a Vice ; and that of 
the higheft Kind j as in the Inftance of Ingratitude, as well aj 
Meannefs. Where we expect a Beauty, the Difappointment gives- 
an nneafy Senfation, and produces a real Deformity. An Abject* 
sjtfi of Character, like wife, is difguftful and contemptible io an- 
other View.- Where a Man has no Senfe of Value in himfelf, we - 
are not likely to have any higher Eflimation of him. And if the- 
fane Perfon, who crouches to his Superiors, is infolent to his Infe- 
riors (at often happens) this Contrariety of Behaviour, inftead of? 
Correcting the former Vice, aggravates it extremely, by the Ad- 
dition of a Vice, ftill more odious. See Sect, 8. 

JJ 3 and 1 
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and daring Confidence ; which catches the Eye, 
gages the Affections, and diffufcs, by Sympath 
like Sublimity of Sentiment over every Spe&atoi 

Under what glorious Colours does Demofihr, 
reprefent Philip ; where the Orator apologize 
his own Adminiftration, and juftifies that perl 
cious Love of Liberty, with which he had inf 
the Athenians. « I beheld Philip," fays he, " 
" with whom was your Conteft, refolutely, v 
w in Purfuit of Empire and Dominion, .exjx 
" himfelf to every Wound ; his Eye goar'd, 
* Neck wrefted, his Arm, his Thigh pie 
4t whatever Part of his Body Fortune mould i 
" on, that cheerfully relinquishing, provided i 
" with what remain'd, he might live in Honour 
" Renown. And fhall it be faid, that he, bor 
" Pel/a, a Place heretofore mean and ignoble, fh 
" be infpirM with fo high an Ambition and T 
" of Fame : While you, Athenians" &c. T 
Praifes excite the higheft Admiration ; but 
Views prefented by the Orator, carry us notj 
fee, beyond the Hero himfelf, nor even regarc 
future advantageous Confequences of his Valou 

The martial Temper of the Romans, inn* am' 
continual Wars, had raised their Efteem of Cou 

• Pre Corona, 
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fo high, that, in their Language, it was caird 
Virtue 9 by way of Excellence and Diftin&ion from 
'all other moral Qualities. The Suevi, in the Opi- 
nion of Tacitus*, drefi their Hair with a laudalle 
Intent : Not for thePurpofes of loving or being bclo<vd: 
They adorn d them/elves only for their Enemies, and in 
order to appear more terrible, A Sentiment of the 
Hiftorian, which would found a little oddly, in other 
Nations and other Ages. 

The Scythians, according to Herodotus -f-, after 
fleaing the Skin from the Heads of their Enemies, 
whom they have flain, drcfs it like Leather, and ufe 
it as a Towel; and whoever has moil of thefe 
Towels is moft efteem'd amongft them. So much 
had martial Bravery, in that Nation, as well as In 
many others, deftroy'd the Sentiments of Humanity ; 
a Virtue furely much more ufeful and engaging. 

*Tis indeed obfervable, that, amongft all uncul- 
tivated Nations, which have not, as yet, had full 
Experience of the Advantages, attending Benefi- 
cence, Juftice, and the focial Virtues, Courage is 
the predominant Excellence ; what is moil celebrated 
by Poets, recommended by Parents and Inftrudtors, 
and admir'd by the Public in general. The Ethics 

• De moribui Ccrm, f Lib. 4. 

H 4 ej 
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of Homer are, in this Particular, very different 
thofe of Fenelon, his elegant Imitator ; and fro 
are well fuited to aa Age, wherein one. Hero, ; 
markt by Thucydidts *, could afk another, wi 
Offence, if he was a Robber or not. Such 
very lately, was the Syftem of Ethics, that pre 
in many barbarous Parts of Ireland-, if we 
credit Sfenfer, in his judicious Account, of the 
of that Kingdom f. 

Or the fame Clafsof Virtues with Courage : 
nndifturb'd, philofophical TRANQUILL 
fugerior to Pain, Sorrow, Anxiety, and each I 
of adverfe Fortune. Confcious of his own \ 
fay the Philofophers, the Sage elevates himfelf 
every Accident of Life ; and fecurely placed 
Temple of Wifdom, looks down on inferior 
tals, engaged in Purfuit of Honours, Riches 
putation, and each frivolous Enjoyment. 
Pretentions, no doubt, when ftretch'd to the v 

# Lib. f # 

f It is a common TO, fays he, tmongft their Gen 
Sons, that, as foon as they are able to ufe their Weapo 
flrait gather to themfelves three or four Stragglers or Kei 
whom wandering a while up and down idly the Country 
only Meat, he at laft ftlleth into fome bad Occafion, that 
offer'd 5 which being once made known, he is thencefortl 
a Man of Worth, ia whom thejefe Courage^ 
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much too magnificent for human Nature. They 
ry, however, a Grandeur, with them, which, 
tes the Spt&ator, and (hikes him with Admira- 
11. And the nearer wecan approach, in Practice, . 
this fublime Tranquillity and Indifference (for we: 
aft diftinguiih it from a fhipid Infenfibility) the. 
nc fecure Enjoyment fhall we attain within our- 
ves, and the more Greatnefs of Mind (hall we 
cover to the World. The philofophical Tran- 
illity may, indeed, be confider'd only as a Branch* 
Magnanimity. 

Who admires not Socrates ; his perpetual Serenity 

d Contentment, amidft the greatefi Poverty and. 
meftic Vexations; his refolute Contempt of Riches, 
d magnanimous Care of preferving Liberty, 

lile he refufed all Afliftance from his Friends and 
ifciples, and avoided even the Dependance of aa_ 
riigation ? EpifietushsAnot fo much as a Door to • 
\ little Houfe' or Hovel ; and therefore, foon loft 
\ Iron Lamp, the only Furniture he had worth 
ting. But refolving to difappoint all Robbers for 
5 future, he fupply'd its Place with an earthen 
imp, which he very peaceably kept Poffeffion of. 
nr after. 
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In Antiquity, the Heroes of Philofophy, as weft 
as thf'ie of War and Patriotism, have a Grandeur 
and Force of Sentiment, which aftoniihes our nar- 
r>.v Souls, and is ralhly rejected as extravagant and 
iupcnaturaL They, in their Turn, I allow, would 
have had equal Reafon to coniider, as romantic and 
incredible, the Degree of Humanity, Clemency., 
Order, Tranquillity, and other focial Virtues, ta 
which, in the. Adrniniftration of Government, we 
have attained in modern Times, had any one bees 
then able to have made a fair Reprefentation of 
them. Such is the Compenfation,. which Nature* 
or rather Education has made, in the Diftribution of 
Excellencies and Virtues, in thefe. different Ages. 

3The Merit of BENEVOLENCE,arifingfrom 
its Utility, and its Tendency to the Good of Man- 
kind, has been already explained, and is, no doubt, the 
Source of a confiderabk Part of that Efteem, which is 
fo univerfally pay'd it. But it will alfo be allow'd, that 
the very Softnefs and Tendernefs of the Sentiment, 
its engaging Endearments, its fondExpreffions, its de- 
licate Attentions, and all that Flow of mutual Con- 
fidence and Regard, which enter into a warm At- 
tachment of Love aad Friend/hip : It will be af- 
~ u . \1, I fay, that thefe Feelings being delightful in 
therafelves, are neceflarily communicated to the 

Spectators* 
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Spectators, and melt them into the fame Fondnefs 
and Delicacy. The Tears naturally ftart in our 
Eyes on the Obfervation of a warm Sentiment of 
this Nature : Our Breaft heaves, our Heart is agitat- 
ed, and every humane tender Principle of our Frame, 
is fet in Motion, and gives us the pureft and molt 
fatisfa&ory Enjoyment. 

•Whin Poets form Defcriptions of Elyxian Fields, 
where* the bleffed Inhabitants ftand in no Need of 
each other's Afliftance, they yet reprefent them, as 
maintaining a conftant Entercourfe of Love and 
Friendraip, and footh our Fancy with the pleafing 
Image of thefe foft and gentle Paffions. The Idea 
of tender Tranquillity in a pafloral Arcadia is agree- 
able from a like Principle, as has been obferv'd 

above *. 

Who would live amidft perpetual Wrangling, and 
Scolding, and mutual Reproaches ? The Rough- 
nefs and Harfhncfs of thefe Emotions difturb and 
difplcafe us : We fuifer by Contagion and Sympathy; 
nor can we remain indifferent Spectators, even tho' 
certain, that no pernicious Confequences would ever 
follow from fuch angry Paffions. 

• Sect, 5, Paita* 

H 6 As 
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A s a certain Proof, that the whole Merit of Be 
volence is not deriv'd from its Ufefulnefs, wej 
obferve, that, i^ a kind Way of Blame, we faj 
Perfon is too good *, when -he exceeds his -Part in 
ciety, and carries his Attention for others beyond 
proper Bounds and Meafure.- In like Manner, 
fay a Man is too bigb-fpiritcd, too intrepid, too irulii 
ent about Fortune : Reproaches, which really, at 
bottom, imply more. Regard and Efteem than m 
Panegyrics. Being accuftom'd to rate the Merit 
Demerit of Characters chiefly by their ufeful or ] 
nicious Tendencies, we cannot forbear applying 
Epithet of Blame, when we difcover a Senthn 
which rifes to a Degree that is hurtful: But it 1 
happen, at the fame Time, that its noble Elevat 
or its engaging Tendernefs fo feizes the Heart 
rather to encxeafe our Eriendihip and Concern 
the Perfon *. 

The Amours and Attachments of Harry the P 
during the civil Wars of the League, frequently '. 
his Intereft and his' Caufe ; hut all the young 

* Cheerfuhjefs could fcarce udmit of Blame from its S) 
were it not, that diflblute Mirth, without a proper Caufe or 
jeft, is a Aire Symptom and Characteii&ic tf £oU>, and ot 
Account, difguftful* 

1 
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leaft, and amorous, who can fympathize with that 
PaiCon, will allow, that th:s very Weakness (for 
they will readily call it fuch) chieriy endears that. 
Hero, and interns them in his Fortune*. 

Ths exceffive Bravery and relblute Inflexibility of 
.Chtrles the Xllth ruin'd his own Country, and in- 
iisfted all his Neighbours : But have fuch Splendour, 
and Greatnefs in* their Appearance, as ftrikcus with. 
^Admiration ; and they mjght, in fome. Degree, be 
fiven approved of, if they betray'd not fometimes too 
jtfridcnt Symptoms of Madnefs and Diforder. 

The Athenians pretended to the.firfl Invention of 
Agriculture and of Laws 5 and always valu'd them- 

.{elves extremely on the Benefit thereby procured to 
the whole &ace of Mankind. They alfo boafted, 

and -with. iReaibn, of their warlike Enterprises ; 
particularly againil thofe innumerable fleets an/i 
Armies of Perfeans> which invaded Greece during 

-tfee Reign of Darius and of Xirxes+ But tho' there 

-be no Comparifon, in Point of Utility, betwixt;thefe 
peaceful and military Honours ; yet we find, that 

-the Orators, who have wrote fuch .elaborate Pane* 
gyrios on that famous City, hayexhiefly.trjumph'din 
difplaying the warlike Atchievments. Lyfias, Sfacy- 
dties, Plato z&& Jfoerates .difcover, alkof them, the 
fame 'Partiality : -which, tho* condemned by calm 
1 Reafon 
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Reafon and Refle&ion, appears fo natural in the 
Mind of Man. 

Tis oMervable, that the great Charm of Peefty 
confifts in lively Piftures of the fublime Paffions, 
Magnanimity, Courage, Difdain of Fortune ; or 
thofe of the tender Affe&ions, Love and Friendfhip; 
which warm the Heart, and diiFufe over us funilar 
Sentiments and Emotions. And tho' every Kind of 
Paffion, even the moft difagreeable, fuch as Grief 
and Anger, are obferv'd, when excited! by Poetry, 
to convey a Pleafure and Satisfaction, from a Me- 
chanifm of Nature, not eafy to be explained : Yet 
thofe more elevated or fofter Affections have a pecu- 
iiar Influence, and pleafe from more than one Caufe 
or Principle. Not Jto mention, that they alone in- 
tereft us in the Fortune of the Perfons reprefented, 
or communicate any Eileem and Affe&ion for their 
Character. 

And can it poffibly be doubted, that this Talent 
itfelf of Poets, to move the Paffions, this PA- 
THETIC and SUBLIME of Sentiment, is a 
very considerable Merit, and being enhane'dby its 
extreme Rarity, may exalt the Perfon pofieft of it, 
above every Character of the Age, in which he 
lives ? The Prudence, Addrefs, Steadinefs, and be- 
nign Government of Augufius, adorn'd with all the 

Splendour 
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Splendour of his noble Birth and imperial Crown,, 
render him but an unequal Competitor for Fame 
with Virgil, who lays nothing into the oppofite Scale 
but the divine Beauties of his poetical Genius. 

The very Senfibility to thefe Beauties or a 
DELICACY of Tafte, is itfelf a Beauty in any 
Chara&er ; as conveying the pureft, the moil dur- 
able, and moil innocent of all Enjoyments. 

These are fome Inftances of the Species of 
Virtue, that are praised from the immediate Pleafure, 
which they communicate to the Perfon, pofleft of 
them. No Views of Utility or of future beneficial 
Confequences enter into this Sentiment of Appro- 
bation ; yet is it of a fimilar Kind to that other 
Sentiment, which arifes from Views of public or 
private Utility. The fame focial Sympathy, we may 
obferve, or Fellow-feeling with human Happinefs or 
Mifery, gives Rife to both ; and this Analogy in all 
the Parts of the prefent Theory may juftly be re- 
garded as a Confirmation of it. 
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Of . Qv a l i t i e s immediately agreeable t$ 

Others *, 



A S the mutual Shocks, in Society, and the Op- 
* ^- portions of Intereft and Self-love have con- 
•ftrainM Mankind to eftablifh the Laws of Juftice ; 
in order to preferve the Advantages of common Af- 
fiftance and Protection : in like Manner, the eternal 
Contrarieties, in Company, of Men's Pride and Self- 
conceit have introduc'd the Rules of GOOD- 
MANNERS or POLITENESS, in order to 
facilitate the Intercourfe of Minds, and an un- 
difhirb'd Commerce and Converfation. Amongft 

• 'Tis the Definition of Virtue,, that *tii a Quality oftbeMinA 
•grettble to or approved of by every one, that confideri or content* 
fUtei it. But Come Qualities produce Pie » fore, becaufe they are 
ufeful to Society, or ufeful or agreeable to the Perfon himfelf j. 
©then produce it more immediately ; Which is the Chft of Virtues 
tee coofidct'd, 

well-bred 
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well-bred People, a mutual Deference is affefted; 
Contempt of others difguis'd : Authority conceaTd : 
Attention given to each in his Turn : And an eafy 
Stream of Converfation maintained, without Vehe- 
mence, without mutual Interruption, without Eager- 
nefs for Vi&ory, and without any Airs of Superio- 
rity. Thefe Attentions and Regards are immediately 
agreeable to others, abftra&ed from any Regard to 
Utility or beneficial Tendencies : They conciliate 
Affe&ion, promote Efteem, and enhance extremely 
the Merit of the Perfon, who regulates his Behaviour 
by them. 

Many of the Forms of Breeding are arbitrary 
and cafual : But the Thing exprefl by them is (till 
the fame. A Spaniard goes out of his own Houfc 
before his Gueft, to fignify, that he leaves him 
Mailer of all. In other Countries, the Landlord 
walks outlait, as a common Mark of Deference and 
Regard. 

But in order to render a Man ^erk&Good-company, 
he mud have WIT and INGENUITY as well as 
Good-manners. What Wit is, it may not be eafy to 
define ; but 'tis eafy furely to determine, that 'tis a 
Quality immediately agreeable to others, and com- 
municating, on its nrft Appearance, a lively Joy and 
Satisfaction to every one, that has any Comprehen- 
sion 
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tfon of it. The moft profound Metaphyfics, indeed, 
might be employed, in explaining the various Kinds 
and Species of Wit ; and many Claffes of it, which 
are now receiv'd on the fimple Teftimony of Tafte 
and Sentiment, might, perhaps, be refolv'd into 
more general Principles. But this is fufficient for 
our prefent Purpofe, that it does affect Tafte and 
Sentiment, and bellowing an immediate Enjoyment, 
is a fure Source of Approbation and AfFe&ion. 

In Countries, where Men pafs all their Time in 
Converfation, and Vifits and Affemblies, thefe compa- 
nionable Qualities, fo to fpeak, are of high Eftima- 
tion, and form a chief Part of perfonal Merit. In 
Countries, where Men live a more domeftic Life, 
and either are employ 'd in Bufinefs or amufe them- 
felves in a narrower Circle of Acquaintance, the 
more folid Qualities are chiefly regarded. Thus, I 
have obferv'd, that, amongft the French, the firft 
QuefHons, with regard to a Stranger, are, Is he 
folite ? Has he Wit ? In our own Country, the 
chief Praife beftow'd is always that of z good-natured f 
fenfiblc Fellow. 

In Converfation, the lively Spirit of Dialogue is 
agreeable, even to thofe who defire not to have any 
Share of the Difcourfe : Hence a Teller of long 
Stories or a pompous Declaimer is very little approved 

of. 
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of. But moft >Ien dcfire likewife their Share in the 
Converfation, % and regard, with a very evil Eye, 
that Loquacity, which deprives them of a Right they 
are naturally fo jealous of. 

There are a Set of harmless Lyars, frequently to 
be met with in Company, who deal much in the Mar- 
velous and Extraordinary. Their uraal Intention is tc 
pleafe and entertain ; but as Men are delighted wit} 
nothing but what they conceive to be Truth, thefi 
People miftake extremely the Means of plea£ng 
and incur univerfal Blame. Some Indulgence, how 
ever, to Lying or Fi&ion is given in bumottnu 
Stories ; becaufe it is there agreeable and enter 
taining ; and Truth is not of any Importance* 

Eloquence, Genius of all Kinds, even goot 
Senfe, and found Reasoning, when it rifes to ai 
eminent Degree, and is employ *d upon Subjedts c 
any coniiderable Dignity and nice. Difcernment 
all thefe Qualities feem immediately agreeable, an 
have a Merit diflindt from their Ufefulnefs. Rarity 
likewife, which fo much enhances the Price of ever 
Thing, muft fet an additional Value on thefe nohl 
Talents of the. human Mind. 

MODESTY may be. underftood in difFereu 
Senfes, even abftra&ed from Chaftity„ which h? 

I 
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been already treated of. It fometimes means that 
Tendernefs and Nicely of Honour, that Apprehen- 
fion of Blame, that Dread of Intrufion or Injury to- 
wards others, that Pudor, which is the proper Guar- 
dian of every Kind of Virtue, and a fure Preferva- 
tive againft Vice and Corruption. But its moft ufual 
Meanihg is, when it is oppos'd to Impudence and Ar- 
rogance, and exprefles a Diffidence of our .own Judg- 
ment, and a due Attention and Regard to others. 
In young Men chiefly, this Quality is a fure Sign of 
Good-fenfe ; and is alfo the certain Means of aug- 
menting that Endowment, by preferring their Ears 
open to Inftrudtion, and making them frill grafp after 
aew Attainments. But it has a farther Charm to 
every Spectator ; by flattering each Man's Vanity, 
and prefenting the Appearance of a docile Pupil, 
who receives, with proper Attention and Refped, 
every Word they utter *. 



• Men have in general a much greater Propenfity to over-vain* 
*fhxn under-value themfehres j notwithftandiog the Opinion of 
JriJUtlt. This makes us more jealous of the Excels on the former 
Side, and caufes us to regard, with a particular Indulgence, all 
Tendency to Modefty and Self-diffidence ; aa efteeming the Danger 
left of railing into any vicious Extreme of that Nature. *Tis thus, 
fa Countries, where Men's Bodies are apt to exceed -in Corpulency, 
ferfonal Beauty is plac'd in a much greater Degree of Slendernefs, 
than in Countries where that is the moft ufoil Defect. Being fo 
often ftruck with Inftances of one Species of Deformity, Men 
think U^ can geYW keep at too great a Diftanct from it, andwiflb 

alwajs 
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A Desire of Fame; Reputation, or a Ch; 
with others, is fo far from being blameable, 



always to have a Leaning to the op polite Side. In like I 
were the Door opened to Self-praife, and were Mon 
Maxim obferv*d, that one would fay as frankly, I have < 
have Learning, I have Courage, Beauty, or Wit $ as 'tis 
often think fo ; were this the Cafe, I fay, every one is i 
that fuch a "Flood of Impertinence would break in upc 
would render Society altogether intolerable. For this 
Cuftom has eftabliuVd it as a Rule, in common Societii 
Men mould never praife themfelves, and not even fpeai 
of themfelves 5 and 'tis only amongft intimate Friends 01 
of very manly Behaviour, that one is allow M to. do 
Juftice. No body finds fault with Maurice, Prince of 1 
/or his Reply to one, who aik'd him whom he efteem'd 1 
General of the Age, The Mar quit de Spinola, faid he, 
fecond. Tho* 'tis even obfervable, that the Self-praife i 
is here better imply 'd, than if it had been directly exj 
without any Cover or Difguife. 

He muft be a very fuperficial Thinker, who imagines, • 
Inftances of mutual Deference are to be understood in < 
and that a Man would be more efteemable for being ignc 
his own Merits and Accomplishments. A fmall Byafs t 
Modefty, even in the internal Sentiments, is favourably re; 
efpecially in young People J and a ftrong Byafs is requir'c 
outward Behaviour : But this excludes not a noble Pr 
Spirit, which may openly difplay itfelf in its full Extent, 
one lies under Calumny or Oppreflion of any Kind. Th 
rous Contumacy of Socrates, as Cicero calls it, has been 
celebrated in all Ages } and when join'd to the ufual Moc 
his Behaviour, forms a moft mining Characler. I/>b/'crat 
Athenian General, being accus'd of betraying the Inte 
his Country, aik'd his Accufcr, Would you, fays he, 

Ox 
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feems infeparable from Virtue, Genius, Capacity, 
and a generous or noble Difpofition. An Attention, 
even to trivial Matters, in order to pleafe, is alfo 
cxpe&ed and demanded by Society ; and no one is 
furpriz'd, if he finds a Man in Company, to obferve 
a greater Elegance of Drefs and more pleafant Flow 
of Conversation, than when he panes his Time, at 
home, and altogether with his own Family. Where- 
in, then, confifls VANITY, which is fo juftly 
regarded as a Fault or Imperfection ? It feems to 
coniift chiefly in fuch an intemperate Difplay of our 
Advantages, Honours and Accompli fhments ; in 
fuch an importunate and open Demand of Praife and 
Admiration, as is offenfive to others, and encroaches 
too far on their fecret Vanity and Ambition. It is 
bcfidcs a fure Symptom of the Want of true Dignity 

Occafio*, have been guilty of that Crime t By no Meant, reply 'd 
the other. And can you then imagine, cry*d the Hero, that 
Iphkrates would he guilty? Quinclil. Lib. 5. Cap. 12. In 
fkort, a generous Spirit and Self- value, well founded, decently 
difguis'd, and courageoufly fupported under Diftrefs and Calumny, 
it a rery great Virtue, and feems to derire its Merit from the 
aoble Elerattoa of its Sentiment, or its immediate Agreeablenefs 
to its Pofleflbr. In ordinary Characters, we approve of a Byafc 
to Modcfty, which is immediately agreeable to others. The 
▼ic'ous Excefi of the former Virtue, vir.. Infolence or Haughti- 
aeis, it immediately difagreeable to others : The Excefs of the 
latter it fo to the Pofleflbr. Thus are the Boundaries pf thefe 
Daties adjufted. 

and 
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and Elevation of Mind, which is fo great an Orna- 
ment to any Chara&er. For why that impatient 
Defire of Applaufe ; as if you were not juftiy en- 
titled to it, and might not reafonably expeft it would 
for ever attend you ? Why fo anxious to inform- ut 
of the great Company you have kept ; the obliging 
Things, that were faid to you ; the Honours, the 
Diftin&ions you met with ; as if thefe were not 
Things of Courfe, and what we could readily, of 
ourfelves, have imagined, without being told of 
them? 

DECENCY, or a proper Regard to Age, Sex, 
Character and Station in the World, may be rank'd 
among the Qualities, which are immediately agree- 
able to others, and which, by that Means, acquire i 
Praife and Approbation. An effeminate Behaviour 
in a Man, a rough Manner in a Woman ; thefe are 
ugly, becaufe unfuitable to each Character, and 
different from the Qualities we expedt in the Sexes. 
Tis as if a Tragedy abounded in comic Beauties 
or a Comedy in tragic The Difproportions hurt the 
Eye, and convey a difagreeable Sentiment to the 
Spectators, the Source of Blame and Difapproba- 
tion. This is that Indecorum , which is explained b 
much at large by Cicero in his Offices , fr 
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Amongst the other Virtues, we may alfo give 
CLEANLINESS a Place ; fmce it naturally 
renders us agreeable to others, and is no inconsider- 
able Source of Love and Affection. No one will 
deny, that a Negligence in this Particular is a Fault; 
and as Faults are nothing but (mailer Vices, and this 
Fault can have no other Origin than the uneafy Sen- 
fation, which it excites in others ; we may, in this 
Inftance, feemingly fo trivial, clearly difcover the 
Origin of moral Diftinclions, about which the 
Learned have involved themfelves in fuch Mazes of 
Perplexity and Error. 

But belides all the agreeable Qualities, the Origin 
of whofe Beauty we can, in fome Degree, explain 
and account for, there (till remains fomething myfte- 
rious and unaccountable, which conveys an imme* 
diate Satisfaction to the Spe&ators* but how, or 
why, or for what Reafon, they cannot pretend to 
(.determine. There is a MANNER, a Grace, a 
tGenteelnefs, an I-know-not-what, which fome Men 
fe& above others, which is very different from ex- 
[ternal Beauty and Comelinefs, and which, however, 
catches our AfFe&ion almoft as fuddenly and power- 
fftlly. Andtho' this Manner be chiefly talk'd of in 
Paflion betwixt the Sexes, where the conceaTd 

bgic is eafily explain'd, yet furely much of it pre- 

I vails 
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vails in all our Eftimation of Characters, and forms 
no inconfiderable Part of perfonal Merit. This Clafs 
of" Virtues, therefore, muft be trufted entirely to the 
blind, but fure Teftimony of Tafte and Sentiment ; 
and mull be confidcr'd as a Part of Ethics, left by 
Nature to baffle all the Pride of Philofophy, and 
make her fenfible of her narrow Boundaries and 
lender Acquifitions. 



We approve of another, becaufe of his Wit, Po- 
litenefs, Modefty, Decency, or any agreeable Qua- 
lity he pofleffes, although he be not of our Acquain- 
tance, nor has ever given us any Entertainment, by 
Means of thefe Accompliihments. The Idea, which 
we form of their EfFedt on his Acquaintance, has an 
agreeable Influence on our Imagination, and gives us | 
the Sentiment of Approbation. This Principle enters I 
into all the Judgments, which we form concerning f p 
Morals. f ^ 
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SECTION -'IX. 

Conclusion */ the Wbok. 



PART I. 

IT may juftly appear furprizing, that any Man, 
in fo late an Age, ihould find it requiiite to 
prove, by elaborate Reafonings, that VIRTUE 
or PERSONAL MERIT confifts altogether . in 
die Pofleflion of Qualities, ufeful or agreeable to the 
Per/on bimfelf or to others. It might be expedled 
that this Principle would have occur'd even to the 
firft rude, unpra&is'd Enquirers concerning Morals, 
and been received, from its own Evidence, without 
any Argument or Difputation. Whatever is valuable 
in any Kind fo naturally clafles itfelf under the Di- 
vision of ufeful or agreeable, the utile or the dulce, 
that 'tis not eafy to imagine, why we fhould ever 
feek farther, or confider the Queftion as a Matter of 
sice Rcfcarch or Enquiry. And as every Thing 

I 2 ufeful 
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'ufeful or agreeable muft poflefs thefc Qualities with 
regard either to the Per/on himfelf or to others, the 
compleat Delineation or Defcription of Merit feems 
to be performed as naturally as a Shadow is caft by 
the Sun, or an Image is refle&ed upon Water. If 
the Ground, on which the Shadow is caft, be not 
broken and uneven, nor the Surface, from which 
the Image is reflected, difturb'd and confus'd, ajuft 
Figure is immediately prefented, without any Art 
or Attention. And it feems a reafonable Prefump- 
tion, that Syftems and Hypothefes.have perverted 
our natural Underftanding, when a Theory, fo 
fimple and obvious, could fo long have efcap'd the 
moft elaborate Scrutiny and Examination. 

But however the Cafe may have far'd with Phi- 
lofophy ; in common Life, thefe Principles are ftill 
implicitely maintauTd; nor is any other. Topic o/ 
Praife or Blame ever recur'd to, when we emplo 
any Panegyric or Satyre, any Applaufe or Cenfu.' 
of human A&ion and Behaviour. If we obfer 
Men, in every Intercourfe of Bufinefs or Pleafu 
in each Conference and Converfation, we fhall / 
them no where, except in the Schools, at any I 
upon this Subjett. What fo natural, forlnfta 
as the following Dialogue ? You are very hs 
we fhall fuppofe one to fay, addreffing himff 

an 
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another, that you have given your Daughter to C/e- 
antbes : He is a Man of Honour and Humanity. 
Every one, who has any Intercourfe with him, it 
fure of fair and kind Treatment*. I congratulate 
you too, fays another, on the promifing Expectations 
of this Son-in-law ; whofe afliduous Application to 
the Sudy of the Laws, whofe quick Penetration and 
early Knowledge both of Men and Bufinefs, prog- 
nofticate the greateft Honours and Advancement f . 
You furprizc me much, replies a third, when you 
talk of Cleanthes as a Man of Bufinefs and Appli- 
cation. I met him lately in a Circle of the gayeft 
Company, and he was the very Life and Soul of 
our Converfation : So much Wit with Good -manners ; 
fo much Gallantry without Affe&ation ; fo much in- 
genious Knowledge fo genteely deliver'd, I have 
never before obferv'd in any one J. You would ad- 
mire him (till more, fays a fourth, if you knew him 
more familiarly. That Cheerfulnefs, which you 
^jnight remark in him, is not a fudden Flafh flruck 
^ Wt by Company : It runs thro' the whole Tendr of 
5 in Life, and preferves a perpetual Serenity on his 
£ Countenance, and Tranquillity in his Soul. He has 
met with fevere Trials, Misfortunes as well as 
Dangers ; and by his Greatnefs of Mind, was ftill 

• Qualities ufcful to ethers. + Qualities ufeful to the Perfoa 
fctjnfclf. % Qualities immmediatcly agreeable to others. 

I 3 fupcrior 
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fuperior to all of them *. The Image, Gentlemen, 
you have here delineated of Clean t he s, cry I, is that 
of accomplifh'd Merit. Each of you has given a 
Stroke of the Pencil to his Figure ; and you have 
unawares exceeded all the Pictures drawn by G rattan 
or Cajliglione. A Philofopher might fele&this Cha- 
racter as a Model of perfect Virtue. 

A*d as every Quality, which is ufeful or agreeabli 
to ourfelves or others, is, in common Life, admitted 
under the Denomination of Virtue or perfonal 
Merit ; fo no other will ever be received, where 
Men judge of Things by their natural, unprejudiced 
Reafon, without the delufive GlofTes of Superftition 
and falfc Religion. Celibacy, Failing, Penances, 
Mort'fication, Self-denial, Humility, Silence, So- 
lid.ee and the whole Train of mqnkim Virtues; 
for what Reafon are they every where rejected by 
Men of Senfe, butbecaufe they ferve no Manner of 
Purpofe ; neither advance a Man's Fortune in the 
World, nor render him a more valuable Member of 1 
Society ; neither qualify him for the Entertainment \ 
of Company, nor encreafe his Power of Self-en* 
joyment? Weobferve, on the contrary, that they 
crofs all thefe defirable Ends ; ftupify the Under- 
landing and harden the Heart, obfeure the F? 

• Qualities immediately agreeable to the Peifon hirafelf. 
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and fower the Temper. We juftly, therefore trans- 
fer them to the oppofite Column, and place them in 
the Catalogue of Vices ; nor has any Superftition 
Force fufficient, amongft Men of the World, to> 
pervert entirely thefe natural Sentiments. A gloomy, 
hair-brain'd Enthufiaft, after his Death, may have 
Place in the Calendar ; but will fcarce ever be ad- 
mitted, when alive, into Intimacy and Society, ex- 
cept by thofe who are as delirious and difmal as 
himfelf. 

It feems a Happinefs in the prefent Theory, that 
it enters not into that vulgar Difpute concerning the 
Degrees of Benevolence or Self-love, which prevail 
in human Nature ; a Difpute, which is never likely 
to have any Iflue, both becaufe Men, who have 
taken Party, are not eafily convinc'd, and becaufe 
the Phenomena, which can be produc'd on either 
Side, are fo cfifpers'd, fo uncertain, and fubjecl to fo 
many Interpretations, that Ms fcarce poffible accu- 
rately to compare them, or draw from them any de- 
terminate Inference or Conclufion. 'Tis fufficient 
for our prefent Purpofe, if it be allow'd, what furelyi 
without the ■ greateft Abfurdity, cannot be difputed* 
that there is fome Benevolence, however fmall, in- 
fus'd into our Bofom ; fome Spark of Friendfhip for 

human Kind ; fome Particle of the Dove, kneaded 
into our Frame, along with the Elements of the 

I 4 Wolf 
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Wolf and Serpent. Let thefe generous Sentiments 
be fuppos'd ever fo weak ; let them be hardly fof- 
ficient to move even a Hand or Finger of our Body; 
they muft ftill diredl the Determinations of our Mi»d, 
and where every Thing elfe is equal, produce a cool 
Preference of what is ufeful and ferviceable to Man- 
kind, above what is pernicious and dangerous. A 
moral Dijlin&ion, therefore, immediately arifes ; a 
general Sentiment of Blame and Approbation ; a 
Tendency, however faint, to the Obje&s of the one, 
and a proportionable Averfion to thofe of the other. 
Nor will thofe Reafoners, who fo earneftly maintain 
the predominant Selfiflinefs of human Kind, be any 
way fcandaliz'd at hearing of the weak Sentiments 
of Virtue, implanted in our Nature. On. the con- 
trary, they are found as ready to maintain the one 
Tenet as the other ; and their Spirit of Satyre, (for 
fuch it appears, rather than of Corruption) naturally 
gives Rife to both Opinions ; wliich have, indeed, 
a great, and almoft indiffoluble Connexion together. 

Avarice, Ambition, Vanity, and all Paffions, 
Vulgarly, tho' improperly, compriz'd under the De- 
nomination of Self-love, are here excluded from our 
Theory concerning the Origin of Morals, not be- 
caufe they are too weak, but becaufe they have not 
a proper Direction, for that Purpofe. The Notion 
of Morais implies fome Sentiment, common to ?' 

Mank' 
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id, which recommends the fame Object to 

Approbation, and makes every Man, or 
zn 9 agree in the fame Opinion or Decifion 
ing it. It alfo implies fome Sentiment, fo 
il and comprehenfive as to extend to all Man- 
nd render the A&ions and Condudl, even of 

the moft remote, an Object of Cenfure or 
fe, according as they agree or difagree with 
le of Right; which is eftablilrTd. Thefe two 
; Circumftances belong alone to the Senti- 
if Humanity here infilled on. The other 

produce, in every Breaft, many ftrong Sen- 
of Defire and Averiion, Affection and 
; but thefe neither are felt fo much in com- 
er are fo comprehenfive, as to be the Foun- 
Df any general Syftem and eftablifiYd Theory 
ae or Approbation. 

n a Man denominates another his Enemy, his- 
his Antagonift, his Ad<vcrfary> he is underftood 
<. the Language of Self-love, and to exprefs 
mts, peculiar to himfelf, and arifing from his 
ar Circumftances and Situation : But when 
ows on any Man the Epithets of 'vicious or 
r defravd, he then fpeaks another Language, 
)refles Sentiments, in which he expects all his 
ce are to concur with him. He muft here, 
re, depart from his private and particular 

I 5 Situation 
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Situation, and mud choofe a Point of View, c0nx_ 
mon to him with others : He muft move fome uni^ 
verfal Principle of the human Frame, and touch a 
String, to which all Mankind have an Accord and 
Symphony. If he means, therefore, to exprefe, 
that this Man pofle/Tes Qualities, whofe Tendency is 
pernicious to Society, he has chofen this common 
Point in View, and has touch'd the Principle of Hu- 
manity, in which every Man, in fome Degree, 
concurs . While the human Heart is compounded of 
the fame Elements as at prefent, it will never be al- 
together indifferent to the Good of Mankind, nor 
entirely unaffected with the Tendencies of Character* 
and Manners. And tho' this Afre&ion of Humanity 
may not generally be efteem'd fo ftrong, as Ambition 
er Vanity, yet, being common to all Men, it' cut 
alone be the Foundation of Morals, or of any ge- 
neral Syftem of Conduft and Behaviour. One Man's 
Ambition is not another's Ambition ; nor will the 
lame Event or Objedl fatisfy both : But the Huma- 
nity of one Man is the Humanity of every one ; and 
the fame Objedl touches this Paflion in all human 1 
Creatures. 

But the Sentiments, which arifes from Humanity, 
are not only the fame in all human Creatures, and 
produce the fame Approbation or Cenfure -, but they 
alio comprehend all human Creatures i nor is ther e . 

any 
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uiy one, whofe Conduct and Chara&er is not, by 
their Means, an Objedt, to every one, of Cenfure 
>r Approbation. On the contrary thofe other Paf- 
(ions, commonly denominated felfifli, both produce 
different Sentiments in each Individual, according to- 
his particular Situation ; and alfo contemplate the 
greateft Part of Mankind with the utmoft Indiffe- 
rence and Unconcern. Whoever has a high Regard 
and Efteem for me flatters my Vanity ; whoever 
expreftes Contempt mortifies and difpleafes me : But 
25 my Name is known but to a fmall Part of Man- 
kind* there are few, that come within the Sphere of 
this Paflion, or excite, on its Account, either my 
Affection or Difguft. But if you reprefent a tyran- 
nical, infolcnt, or barbarous Behaviour, in any 
Country or in any Age of the World ; I foon carry 
my Eye to the pernicious Tendency of fuch a Con- 
duit, and feel the Sentiments of Repugnance and 
Diipleafure towards it. No Character can be fo re- 
moCe as to be, in this Light, altogether indifferent 
to me. What is beneficial to Society or to the 
Perfon himfelf muft ftill be prefer'd. And every 
Quality or Action, of every human Being, muft, 
by this Means, be rank'd under fome Clafs or 
Denomination, expreffive of general Cenfure or 
Applauie. 

I 6 What 
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What more, therefore, can we aflc to diftinguifh 
the Sentiments, dependant on Humanity, fromthofe. 
connected with any other Paffion, or to fatisfy us 
why the former is the Origin of Morals, and not the 
latter ? Whatever Conduct gains my Approbation, 
by touching my Humanity, procures alfo the Ap- 
plaufe of all Mankind, by affecting the lame Prin- 
ciple in them : But what ferves my Avarice or Am- 
bition pleafes only thefe Paflions in me, and affefts 
not the Avarice or Ambition of the reft of Mankind. 
No Conduct, in any Man, which has a beneficial 
Tendency, but is agreeable to my Humanity, how- 
ever remote the Perfon : But every Man, fo far re- 
mov'd as neither to crofs nor ferve my Avarice and 
Ambition, is altogether indifferent to thofe Paflions. 
The Diftindlion, therefore, betwixt thefe different 
Species of Sentiment being fo ftrong a,nd evident, 
Language mull foon be moulded upon it, and muft 

invent a peculiar Set of Terms to exprefs thofe uni- 
verfal Sentiments of Cenfure or Approbation, which 
arife from Humanity or from Views of general Ufc- 
fulncfs and its contrary. VIRTUE and VICE 
become then known : Morals are recogniz"d : Cer- 
tain general Ideas are framed of human Conduct and 
Behaviour : Such Meafures are expected from Men f 
in fuch Situations : This Action is determin'd con- 
formable 
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formable to our abfbraft Rule ; that other, contrary. 
And by fuch univerfal Principles are the particular 
Sentiments of Self-love frequently controurd and 
limited *. 

. From Inftances of popular Tumults, Seditions* 
Factions, Panics, and all Paifions, which are fhar'd 
with a Multitude ; we may learn the Influence of 
Society, in exciting and fupporting any Emotion ; 



* It feems certain, both from Reafon and Experience, that i 
rode, untaught Savage regulates chiefly his Love and Hatred by the 
Ideal of private Utility and Injury, and has but faint Conceptions 
of a general Rule or Syftem of Behaviour. The Man, who ftands 
oppofite to him in Battle, he hates heartily, not only for the pre- 
ienuMoment, which is aim eft unavoidable, but for ever after ; nor 
it he fatisfy'd without the mod extreme Punifiunent and Vengeance. 
But we, accuftom'd to Society and to more enlarg'd Reflections, 
ConBder, that this Man is ferving his own Country and Community ; 
that any Man, in the fame Situation, would do the fame ; that we 
ourf elves, in like Circumftances, obferve a like Conduct j that in 
general human Society is beft fupported on fuch Maxims ; And by 
. tbafe Suppofitions and Views, we correct, in fome Meafure, out 
fcntar and narrower Pafllons. And tbo* much of our Friend/hip 
•ad Enmity be flill regulated by private Confederations of Benefit and 
Hans, we pay, atleaft, this Homage to general Rules., whnh we 
are accuftom'd to refpe£t, that we commonly pervert our Adverfary' t 
Conduct, by imputing Malice or Injuftke to him, in order « o give 
Vent to thofe Paffions, which arife from Self-love and private In- 
terest. When the Heart is full of Rage, it never wanffPretextt 
of this Nature } tho' fometimes as frivolous, as thofe, from which 
Horace, being almoft cruflTd by the Fall of a Tree, affects to ac- 
cufe of Paiiicide the firft Planter of it* 

while 
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while the mod ungovernable Diforders are rais'd, 
we find, by that Means, from th$ flighted and moft 
frivolous Occafions. Solon was no very cruel, tho\ 
perhaps, an unjufl: Legiflator, who puniflTd Neuters 
in civil Wars ; and few, I' believe, would, infuch 
Cafes, incur the Penalty, were their Affe&ion and 
Difcourfe allow'd fuflicient to abfolve them. No 
Selfifhnefs, and fcarce any Philofophy, has there 
Force fufficient to fupport a total Coolnefs and Indif- 
ference; and he muft be more or lefs than Man, 
who kindles not in the common Blaze. What Won- 
der, then, that moral Sentiments are found of fuch 
Influence in Life ; tho' fpringing from Principles, 
which may appear, at firft Sight, fomewhat {mall 
and delicate ? But thefe Principles, we mult remark,, 
are focial and univerfal : They form, in a Manner, 
the Party of Human-kind againft Vice orDiforder, 
its common Enemy : And as the benevolent Concern 
for others is difFusd, in a greater or lefs Degree, 
over all Men, and is the fame in all, it occurs more 
frequently in Difcourfe, is fofter'd by Society and 
Converfation, and the Blame and Approbation, 
confequent on it, are thereby rouz'd from that Le- 
thargy, into which they are probably lulFd, in fo- 
litary and uncultivated Nature. Other Paffions, tho' 
perhaps originally ftronger, yet being feliifh and 
private, are often over-power'd by its Force, and* 

yield 
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yield die Dominion of our Bread to thofe focial and 
public Principles. 

Another Spring of our Conftkution, that brings 
great Addition of Force to moral Sentiment, is, the 
Love of Fame ; which rules, with fuch uncontrol'd 
Authority, in all generous Minds, and is often the 
grand Object of all their Defigns and Undertakings. 
By our continual and earned Purfuit of a Character,, 
a Name, a Reputation in the World, we bring our 
own Deportment and Conduct frequently in Review,, 
and confider how they appear in the Eyes of thofe, 
who approach and regard us. This condant Habit 
of furveying ourfelf, as it were, in Reflexion, keeps* 
alive all the Sentiments of Right and Wrong, and 
begets, in noble Natures, a certain Reverence for 
themfelves as well as others ; which is the fured 
Guardian of every Virtue. The animal Conve- 
aiencies and Pleafures fink gradually in their Value .- 
while every inward Beauty and moral Grace is dudi- 
•uily acquir'd, and the Mind is accomplifh'd in each 
Perfection, that can adorn or embelliih a rational 
Creature. 

Here is the mod perfedl Morality we are ac- 
quainted with : Here is difplay'd the Force of many 
Sympathies. Our moral Sentiment is itfelf a Feeling 
chiefly of that Nature : And our Regard to a Cha- 
racter 
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ra&er with others feems to arife only from a Care of 
preferving a Character with ourfelves, in order to 
which we find it necefTary to prop our tottering 
Judgment on th« correipondent Approbation of 
Mankind. 

But in order to accommodate Matters, and re^ 
move, if poflible, every Difficulty, let us allow all 
thefe Reafonings to be falfe. Let us allow, that 
when we rcfolve the Pleafure, that arifes from Views 
of Utility, into the Sentiments of Humanity and 
Sympathy, we have embrac'd a wrong Hypothecs. 
Let us confefs it necefTary to find fome other Expli- 
cation of that Applaufe, which is paid to all Ob. 
je&s, whether inanimate, animate or rational, if 
they have a Tendency to promote the Welfare and 
Advantage of others. However difficult it be to 
conceive, that an Object is approv'd of, on Account 
of its Tendency to a certain End, while the End 
itfelf is totally indifferent ; let us fwallow this Ab- 
furdity, and confider what are the Confequences. 
The preceding Delineation or Definition of VIRTUE 
muft itiil retain its Evidence and Authority : It muft 
flill be allow'd, that every Quality of the Mind, 
Wftich is ufeful or agreeable to the Per/on kimfelfox to 
others communicates a Pleafure to the Spectator, 
engages his Lileem, and is admitted under the ho- 
nourable Denomination of Virtue or Merit Are 

not 
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ot Jufdce, Fidelity, Honour, Veracity, Allegiance, 
'haftity efteenfd folely on Account of their Ten- 
ency to promote the Good of Society ? Is not that 
^endency infeperable from Humanity, Benevolence, 
-enity, Generality, Gratitude, Moderation, Ten- 
ernefs, Friendfhip, and all the other fecial Vir- 
aes ? Can it polTibly be doubted, that Induftry, 
)ifcretion, Frugality, Secrecy, Order, Perfeverance, 
^rethought, Judgment, and that whole Oafs of 
Virtues, of which many Pages would not contain 
he Catalogue ; can it be be doubted, I fay, that 
he Tendency of thefe Virtues to promote the In- 
sreft and Happinefs of their PoflefTor is the fole 
foundation of their Merit ? Who can difpute that 
Mind, which fupports a perpetual Serenity and 
'heerfulnefs, a noble Dignity and undaunted Spirit, 
tender Affe&ion and Good-will to all around ; as 
: has more Enjoyment within itfelf, is alfo a 
lore animating and rejoicing Spedtacle, than if de- 
5&ed with Melancholy, tormented with Anxiety, 
Titated with Rage, or funk into the moft abject 
tafenefs and Degeneracy ? And as to the Qualities, 
nmediately agreeable to others, they fpeak fufficiently 
w themfelves ; and he mull be unhappy, indeed, 
ither in his own Temper, or in his Situation and 
'ircumftances, who has never perceived the Charms 

f a facetious Wit or flowing Affability, of a delicate 

Modefty 
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Modefty or decent Genteelnefs of Addrefs and Man- 

ner. 

I am fenfible, that nothing can be more unphilo- 
fopfyi£al than to be pofitive or dogmatical on any 
Subject ; and that, even if excejji<vc Scepticifm could 
be maintained, it would not be more dedruclive to 
all juft Reafoning and Enquiry. I am convinced, 
that, where Men are the muit Aire and arrogant, they 
are commonly the moil miftaken, and have there 
given Reins to Paflion, without that proper Delibera- 
tion and Sufpence, which can alone fecure them from 
the grofTeft Abfurdities. Yet I muft confefs, that 
this Enumeration puts the Matter in fo ftrong a 
Light, that I cannot, ai pre/eat, be more aflhr'd- of 
any Truth, which I learn from Reafoning and Ar- 
gument, than that Virtue confifts altogether in the 
Ufefalnefs or Agreeablenefs of Qualities to the 
Perfon himfelf, poiTeft of them, or to others, who I 
have any Intercourfe with him. But when I refle£> 
that, tho' the Bulk and Figure of the Earth have 
been meafur'd and delineated, tho' the Motions of the 
Tides have been accounted for, the Order and 
(Economy of the heavenly Bodies fabje&ed to their 
proper Laws, and INFINITE itfelf reduc d ta 
Calculation; yet Men ftill difpute concerning the 
Foundation of their moral Duties : When I refleft 
on this, I fay, I fall back into Diffidence and Seep- 

tiafat 
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ticifm, and fufpect, that an Hypothefis, fo obvious* 
had it been a true one, would, long 'ere now, have 
been receiv'd, by the unanimous Suffrage and Con* 
fent of Mankind. 

PART II. 

THERE remains nothing, but to confider 
briefly our Obligation to Virtue, and to en- 
quire, whether every Man, who has any Regard to 
his own Happinefs and Welfare, will not belt find 
his Account in the Practice of every moral Duty. If 
this can be clearly afcertain'd from the foregoing 
Theory, W2 fhall have the Satisfaction to reflect* 
that we have advanc'd Principles, which not only, 
'tis hop'd, will (land the Teft of Reafoning and 
Enquiry, but may contribute to the Amendment of 
Men's Lives, and their Improvement in Morality 
and focial Virtue. And tho' the philofophical Truth 
of any Proportion by no Means depends on its 

, ■ Tendency tc promote the Intereft of Society 5 yet a 
Man has but a bad Grace, who delivers a Theory, 

•However true, which, he muft confefs, leads to a 
Practice, dangerous and pernicious. Why rake into 
thofe Corners of Nature, which fpread a Nuifance 
all around ? Why dig up the Peftilence from the 
Pi^ in which it is bury'd ? The Ingenuity of your 

Researches 
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Refearches may be admir'd ; but your Syftems will 
be detefted : And Mankind will agree, if they can- 
not refute them, to fink them, at leaft, in eternal 
Silence and Oblivion : Truths, which are pernicious 
to Society, if any fucV; there be, will yield to Errors, 
wliich are falatary and advantageous. 

But what philosophical Truths can be more ad- 
vantageous to Society, than thofe here delivered, 
which rcpre&nt Virtue in all her genuine and moft 
engaging unarms, and make us approach- her with 
Eafe, Familiarity and AfFe&ion ? The difmal Drefs 
falls off, wich which many Divines, and fome Philo- 
fophers had cover'd her ; and nothing appears but 
Gentlenefs, Humanity, Beneficence, Affability; nay 
even, at proper Intervals, Play, Frolic, and Gaiety- 
She talks not of ufelcfs Autarkies and Rigors, Suf- 
ferance and Self-denial. She declares, that her fole 
Purpofe is, to make her Votaries and all Mankind, 
during every Inftant of their Exigence, if pofiible, 
cheerful and happy ; nor does (he ever willingly part 
with any Pleafure but in Hopes of ample Compen- 
sation in fome other Period of their Lives. The fole 
Trouble fhe demands is that of juil Calculation, and 
a fteddy Preference of the greater Happinefs. And 
if any auflere Pretenders approach her, Enemies to 
Joy and Pleafure, flic either rejects them as Hypo- 
crites and Deceivers, or if fhe- admits them in her 

Train, 
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Train, they are rank'd, however, among the leaft 
avour'd of her Votaries. 

And indeed, to drop all figurative Expreffion, 
jvhat Hopes can we ever have of engaging Mankind 
:o a Practice, which we confefs full of Auflerity and 
Rigour ? Or what Morality can ever ferve any ufe- 
fulPurppfe, unlefs it can mow, by a particular Detail, 
that all the Duties it recommends, are alfo the true 
Intereft of each Individual ? And the peculiar Ad- 
vantage of the foregoing Theory, feems to be, that 
it furnifhes proper Mediums for that Purpofe. 

That the Virtues, which are immediately ufeful 
or agreeable to the Perfon, pofleft of them, are de- 
firable in a View to Self-intereft, it would furely be 
fuperfluous to prove. Moralifts, indeed, may fpare 
themfelves all the Pains they often take in recom- 
mending thefe Duties. To what Purpofe collect 
Arguments to evince, that Temperance is advanta- 
geous, and the Excefles of Pleafure hurtful ? When 
it appears, that thefe ExcefTes are only denominated 
fiich, becaufe they are hurtful ; and that, if the un- 
limited Ufe of ftrong Liquors, for Inflance, no 
more impair'd Health or the Faculties of the Mind 
and Body than the Ufe of Air or Water, it would 
not be a whit more vicious or blameable. 

It 
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It feems equally fuperfluous to prove, that the 
companionable Virtues of Good-manners and Wit, 
Decency and Genteelnefs are more deft-able than 
the contrary Qualities. Vanity alone, without other 
Confiderations, is a fufneient Motive to make U3 
wifti the Pofleflion of thefe Accomplifhments. No 
Man was ever willingly deficient in this Particular. 
All our Failures here proceed from bad Education, 
Want of Capacity, or a perverfe and unpliable Dif- 
pofition. Would you have your Company coveted) 
admir'd, followed ; rather than hated, defpis'd, 
avoided ? Can any one ferioufly deliberate in the 
Cafe ? As no Enjoyment is fincere, without fome 
Reference to Company and Society ; fo no Society 
can be agreeable or even tolerable, where a Man 
feels his Prefence unwelcome, and difcovers all 
around him Symptoms of Averfion and Difguft. 

But why, in the greater Society or Confederacy I 
of Mankind, mould not the Cafe be the fame as in 
particular Clubs and Companies ? Why is it more 
doubtful, that the enlarged Virtues of Humanity, 
Generofity, Beneficence are defirable with a View 
to Happinefs and Self-intereft, than the limited En- 
dowments of Ingenuity and Politenefs ? Are we \ 
apprehenfive, that thofe focial Affedtions have a 
greater and more immediate Interference, than any 

2 other 
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other Purfuits, with private Utility, and cannot be 
gratify'd without fome important Sacrifices of Ho- 
nour and Advantage ? If fo, we are but ill inftrutted 
in the Nature of the human Paflions, and are more 
influenc'd by verbal Diflinttions than by real Dif- 
ferences. 

Whatever Contradiction, may vulgarly be fup- 
pos"d betwixt theficia/.and felfijh Sentiments or Dif- 
pofitions, they are really no more oppofite than 
felfifh and ambitious, felfifh and revengeful, felfifh 
and vain. 'Tis requiiite there be an original Pro- 
penfity of fome Kind, in order to be a Bafis to Self- 
love, by giving a Relifh to the Objedis of its Pur- 
fuit y and none more fit for this Purpofe than Bene- 
ficence or Humanity The Goods of Fortune are 
fpentin one Gratification or other: The Mifer, who 
accumulates his annual Income, and lends it out at 
Intereil, has really fpent it in the Gratification of 
his Avarice. And 'twould be difficult to fhow, why 
A Man is more a Lofer by a generous A&ion, than 
by any other Method of Expence ; fince the utmoft 
he can attain, by the moil elaborate Selfifhnefs, is 
the Indulgence of fome Affe&ion. 

Now if Life, without Palfion, muft be altogether 
infipid and tirefome ; let a Man fuppofe he has full 
tower of modelling his own Difpofition, and let 

him 
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him deliberate what Appetite or Defire he would 
choofe for the Foundation of his Happinefs and 
fenjoyment. Every AfFe&ion, he would obferve, 
when gratify'd by Succefs, gives a Satisfaction, pro- 
portion^ to its Force and Violence ; but befides this 
Advantage, common to all, the immediate Feeling 
of Benevolence and Friendfhip, Humanity and 
Kindnefs, is fweet, fmooth, tender, and agreeable, 
independent of all Fortune and Accidents. Thefe 
Virtues are befides attended with a pleating Con- 
fcioufnefs and Remembrance, and keep us in Hu- 
mour with ourfelves as well as others ; while we re- 
tain the agreeable Refle&ion of having done our 
Part towards Mankind and Society. And tho' all 
Men (how a Jealoufy of our Succefs in the Purfuitt 
of Avarice or Ambition ; yet are we alinoft fure of 
their Good- will and Good-wifhes, fo long as we 
perfevere in the Paths of Virtue, and employ our- 
felves in the Execution of generous Plans and Pur- 
pofes. What other Paffion is there, where we lhall 
find fo many Advantages united ; an agreeable Sen- 
timent, a pleaiing Confcioufnefs, a good Reputa- 
tion ? But of thefe Truths, we may obferve, Men 
are, of themfclves, pretty much convine'd ; nor are 
they deficient in their Duty to Society, becaufe they 
would not wifn to be generous, friendly, and hu- 
mane ; but becaufe they do not feel themfelves fuch. 

Treating 
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Treating Vice with the greateft Candour, and 
king it all poflibleConceffions, we muft acknow- 
ge, that there is not, in any Inftance, the fmallefl 
;text for giving it the Preference above Virtue, 
'h. a View to Self-intereft j except, perhaps, in 
i Cafe of Juftice, where a Man, taking Things 
a certain Light, may often feem to be a Lofer by 
* Integrity. And tho' 'tis acknowledged, that, 
thout a Regard to Property, no Society could 
bfift; yet according to the imperfect Way, in which 
unan Affairs are conducted, a fenfible Knave, in 
uticular Incidents, may think, "that an Acl: of Ini- 
lity or Infidelity will make a confiderable Addition 
► his Fortune, without caufnjg any confiderable 
reach in the focial Union and Confederacy. That 
biefy is the beft Policy, may be a good general 
>ule ; but is liable to many Exceptions : And he, 
may, perhaps, be jndg'd, conduces himfelf with 
LoftWifdom, who obferves the general Rule, and 
ikes Advantage of all the Exceptions. 

I must confefs, that if a Man thinks, that this 
:eafoning much requires an Anfwer, 'twill be a 
ttle difficult to find any, that will to him appear 
itisfaftory and convincing. If his Heart does not 
:bel againil fuch pernicious Maxims, if he feels no 

K Reluctance 
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Relu&ance to the Thoughts of Villainy or Bafenefs, 
be has indeed loll a confiderable Motive to Virtue ; 
and we may exped, that his Practice will be an- 
fwerable to his Speculation. But in all ingenuoas 
Natures, the Antipathy to Treachery and Roguery 
is too ftrong to be counter-ballanc'd by any Views of 
Profit or pecuniary Adyantage. Inward Peace of 
Mind, Confcioufnefs of Integrity, a fatisfadtory Re- 
view of our own Conduct ; thefe are Circumilances 
very requifite toHappinefs, and will be cherinYd and 
cultivated by every honelt Man, who feels the Im- 
portance of them* 

Such a one has, befides, the frequent Satisfaction 
of feeing Knaves, with all their pretended Cunning 
and Ability, betray 'd by their own Maxims ; and 
while they purpofe to cheat only with Moderation 
and Secrecy, a tempting Incident occurs, Nature is 
frail, and they give into the Snare; whence they can 
never extricate themfelves, without a total Lofsof 
Reputation, and the Forfeiture of all future Troft 
and Confidence with Mankind. 

But were they ever fo fecret and fuccefsful, the 
honeft Man, if he has any Tincture of Philofophy, 
or even common Obfervation and Reflection, wil] 
difcover, that they themfelves are, in the End, the 
greateft Dupes, and have facrinVd the invaluable 

2 EnjoymeflJ 
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yment of a Chara&er, with themfelves atleaft* 
lie Acquisition of worthlefs Toys and Gewgaws, 
' little is requifite to fupply the Necejfities of -Ma- 
? And in the View of Pka/ure, what Compa- 
i betwixt the unbought Satisfactions of Conver- 
n, Society, Study, even .Health and the common 
ities of Nature, but efpecially the peaceful Re* 
ion on one's own Conduct : What Comparifon, 
r, betwixt thefe, and the feverifh, empty Amufe- 
.ts of Luxury and Expence ? Thefe natural Plea. 
s, indeed, are really without Price ; both becaufe 
r are below all Price in their Attainment, and 
\re it in their. Enjoyment. 
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Concerning moral Sentiment. 



[F tHe foregoing Hypothecs be receiv'd, 'twill 
how be eafy for us to determine the Queflion firft 
bated*, concerning the general Principles of Morals 5 
nd tho' we poftpon'd the Decifion of that Queftion, 
eft it fhould then involve us in intricate Speculation?, 
vhich are totally unfit for moral Difcourfes, we may 
cfume it at prefent, and examine how far either 
\eafon or Sentiment enters into all moral Determi- 
lations. 

Thb chief Foundation of moral Praifc being fup. 
pos'd to lie in the Ufefulnefs of any Quality or 
&{tion 5 'tis evident, that Reafon mull enter for a 
-onfiderable Share in all Determinations of this 
tind ; fmce nothing but that Faculty can inftrudt ns 
n the Tendency of Qualities and Attions, and point 

• s«a. i, 
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out their^ beneficial Confequences to Society and W 
their PofTefibrs. In many Cafes, this is an Affair 
liable to great Controverfy : Doubts may arife ; op- 
pofite Intcrcfts occur ; and a Preference muft be 
given to one Side, from very nice Views and a fmall 
Overbalance of Utility. This is particularly re- 
markable in Queftions with regard to Juftice ; as is, 
indeed, natural to fuppofe from that Species of. Uti- 
lity, which attends this Virtue *. Were every fingle 
Inftance of Juftice, like that of Benevolence, bene- 
ficial and ufeful to Society ; this would be. a more 
ilmple State of the Cafe, and feldom liable to great 
Controverfy. . But as fihgle Ihftances of Juftice aca 
often pernicious, in their firft and immediate Ten- 
dency, and as the Advantage to Society refults only 
from the Obfervance of the general Rule, and from 
the Concurrence and Combination of feveral Perjbu 
in the fame equitable Conduct ; the Cafe hereb 
comes more intricate and involv'd. The various C 
cumftances of Society ; the various Confequencef 
any Praftice ; the various Interests, which maj 
propos'd : Thefe on many Occafions are doub 
and fubjeft to great Difcuflion and Enq 
The Objeft of municipal Laws is to £ 
Qucfticns with regard to Juftice : The Deb? 
Civilians ; the Reflections of Politicians ; th 

* See Appendix II; . 
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cedents of Hiftories and public Records, are all 
directed to the fame Purpofe. And a very accurate 
Rea/on or Judgment is often requifite, to give the true 
Determination,, amidft fuch intricate Doubts arifing 
from obfcure or oppofite Utilities. 

But tho' Reafon, when fully affiled and improved, 
be fufficient to indraft us in the pernicious or ufeful 
Tendencies of Qualities and A&ions ; it is not alone 
fufficient to produce any moral Blame or Approba- 
tion. Utility is only a Tendency to a certain End ; 
and were the End totally indifferent to us, we fhould 
feel the fame Indifference towards the Means. 'Tis 
requifite n Sentiment mould here difplay itfelf, in order 
to give a Preference to the ufeful above the perni- 
cious Tendencies* This Sentiment can be no other 
than a Feeling for the Happinefs of Mankind, and 
a Refentment of their Mifery ; fince thefe are the 
different Ends, which Virtue and Vice have a Ten- 
dency to promote. Here therefore, Rea/on inftru&s 
tts in the feveral Tendencies of A&ions, and Huma- 
nity makes a Dillindlion in favour of thofe, which 
* are ufeful and beneficial. 

This Partition betwixt the Faculties of Under- 
ftanding and Sentiment, in all moral Decifions, 
fecms clear from the preceding Hypothecs. But I 
ihall fiippofe that Hypothefis falfe : Twill then be 

K 4 requiiite 
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requifite to look out for fome other Theory, that \ 
may be fatisfadlory ; and I dare venture to affirm, 
that none fuch will ever be found, as long as we 
fuppofe Reafon to be the fole Source of Morals. To 
prove this, it will be proper to weigh the five follow- 
ing Confiderations. 

I. 'Tis eafy for a falfe Hypothec's to maintain 
fome Appearance of Truth, while it keeps altoge- 
ther in Generals,, makes ufe of undefined Terms, and 
employs Comparifons, inftead of Inftances. This 
is particularly remarkable in that Philofophy, which 
aicribes the Difcernmcnt of all moral Diftin&ions to- 
Reafon alone without the Concurrence of Sentiment. 
Tis impoflible, in any particular Inftance, that this 
Hypothecs can fo much as be render 'd intelligible ; 
whatever fpecious Figure it may make in general 
Declamations and Difcourfes. Examine the Crime 
of Ingratitude, for Inftance ; which has Place, 
wherever wc obferve Good-will, expreft and known, 
along with Good-offices perform'd, on the one Side, 
and a Return of Ill-will or Indifference, with 111- 
oiiices or Negleft, on the other : Anatomize all 
thefe Circumilances, and examine, by your Reafon. 
♦ lone, wherein confifts the Demerit or Blame : You 
never will come to any Iflue or Conclufion. 

Rjeaso* 
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Reason judges either of Matter of Facl or of Re- 
lations. Enquire then, firft, where is that Matter of 
Fa£t, which we here call Crime ; point it out ; de- 
termine the Time of its Exigence ; defcribe its 
Eflence or Nature ; explain the Senfe or Faculty, to 
which it difcovers itfelf. It refides in the Mind of 
the Perfon, who is ungrateful. He mult, therefore, 
feel it and be confeious of it. But nothing is there, 
except the Paflion of Ill-will or abfolute Indifference. 
You cannot fay, that thefe, of themfelves, always, 
and in all Circumftances, are Crime3. No : They 
are only Crimes, when directed towards Perfons, 
who have before expreft and difplay'd Good-will 
towards us. Confequently, we may infer, ttat the 
Crime of Ingratitude is not any particular individual 
Ta8 ; but arifes from a Complication of Circum- 
ftances, which, being prefented to the Spectator, 
excites the Sentiment of Blame, by the particular 
Stru&ure and Fabric of his Mind. 

This Reprefentation, you fay, is faJfe. Crime, 
-•.indeed, confifts not in a particular Faff, of whofe 
Reality we arc affur'd by Reafon : But it confifts in 
certain moral Relations, difcoverable by Reafon, in 
the fame Manner as we difcovcr, by Reafon, the 
Truths of Geometry or Algebra. But what are 
the Relations, I afk, of which you here talk ? la 

K 5 the 
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the Cafe dated above, I fee firft Good- will andGoo<£* 
offices, in one Perfon ; then Ill-will and Ill-offices 
in the other. : Betwixt thefe, there is the Relation 
cf Contrariety, Does the Crime confift in that Re- 
lation ? But fuppofe a Perfon bore me- Ill-will or 
did me Ill-offices ; and I* in return, were indifferent 
towards him, or did him Good-offices : Here is the 
fame Relation of Contrariety, and y.et myConduA 
is highly laudable. Twiffe-and turn this Matter, as 
much as you will, you can never reft the Morality, 
on Relation; but mull have Recourfe to the Decfr 
fions of Sentiment. 

W>i£N 'tis affirmM* that two and three are equal 
to the half often ; this Relation of Equality, I 
underff and perfectly. I conceive,, that if ten be di- 
vided into two Parts, of which one has as many 
Unites as the other ; and if any of thefe Parts be 
compar'd to- two added to three, it will contain as 
many Unites as that compound Number.. But when 
you draw thence a Comparifon to moral Relations,. 
I own, I am altogether at a lofs to nnderftand ytoa. 
A moral Action, a Crime, fuch as Ingratitude, is! 
complicated Object. Does the Morality confift in 
the Relation of its Parts to each other. How? 
After what Manner ? Specify the Relation : Be 
more particular and explicite in your Proportions; 
and you will eafily fee their Falfhood. 



i 
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No, fay you, the Morality conMs in the Relation- 
>£ A&ions to the Rule of Right ; and they are de- 
lominated good or ill, according as they agree or 
lifagree with it. What then is this Rule of Right b 
iVherein does it confifl ? How is it "determined ? 
fy Reaforr, you'll fay, which examines the moral 
delations of Adtions. So that moral Relations arc 
letermin'd by the Comparifon of Actions to a Rule. 
fltnd that Rule is determin'd by considering the? 
tooral Relations of Objedts. Is not this line Rea- 
foiling ? 

A^t this is Metaphyfics, you cry. That is 
Bnough : There heeds nothing more to give a fbong 
Preemption of Falihood. Yes, reply I : Here are 
Metaphyfics furely : But they are all on your Side, 
who advance an abftrufe Hypothefis, which can 
never be made intelligible, nor quadrate to- any par- 
icular Inftance or Illuftration. The Hypothefis we 
anbrace is plain. It maintains, that Morality is de- 
nrmin'd by Sentiment. It defines Virtue to be, 
whatever mental Aftion or Quality gives to a Spectator 
>be p leafing Sentiment of Approbation ; and Vice the 
xratrary. We then proceed to examine a plair* 
fatter of Fadt, viz. what Adtions have this Influ- 
:nce : We confider all the Circumitances, in whiclv 
hefe Adlions agree : And from thence endeavour to» 

K 6 extradt 
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extraft fome general Obfervations with regard to 

thcfe Sentiments. If you call -this Metaphyfics, and 

find any thing abftrufe here, you need only conclude* 

that your Turn of Mind is not fuited to the moral 

Sciences. 

II. When a Man, at any Time, deliberates con- 
cerning his own Conduct, (as, whether he had 
better, in a particular Emergence, affifl a Brother or 
a Bencfattor) he muft confider thefe feparate Rela- 
tions, with the whole Circumftances and Situation 
of the Perfons, • in order to determine his fuperior 
Duty and Obligation : And in order to determine 
the Proportion of Lines in any Triangle, 'tis ne- 
cefTary to examine the Nature of that Figure, and 
the Relations, which its feveral Parts bear to each 
other. But notwithstanding this apparent Similarity 
in the two Cafes, there is, at the bottom, an ex- 
treme Difference betwixt them. A fpeculative 
Reafoner concerning Triangles or Circles confident 
the feveral known and given Relations of the Partt 
of thefc Figures ; and from thence infers fome nH- 
known Relation, which is dependent on the former. 
Eut in moral Deliberations, we muft be acquainted, 
before-hand, with all the Objects, and all their Re- 
lations to each other ; and from a Comparifon of 
« 

the whole, fix our Choice or Approbation No new 
JVA to be afcertain'd : No new Relation to be 

difcoverd. 
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«Hfcover'd. .The whole Circumftances of the Cafe 
jure fuppos'd to be laid before us, 'ere we can fix any 
Sentence of Blame or Approbation. If any material. 
Circumftance be yet unknown or doubtful, we muft 
firft employ our Enquiry or intellectual Faculties to 
allure us of it ; and fufpend for a Time all moral 
Decision or Sentiment. While we are ignorant, 
whether a Man was AggrefTor or not, how can we 
determine, whether the Perfon, who kilPd him, be 
criminal or innocent ? But after every Circumftance, 
every Relation is known, the Underftanding has no 
farther Room to operate, nor any Object, on which 
it could employ itfelf. The Approbation or Blame, 
- which then enfues, cannot be the Work of the Judg- 
ment, but of the Heart, and is not a fpeculative Pro- 
portion or Affirmation, but an active Feeling or Sen- 
timent. In the Difquifitions of the Underftanding, 
from known Circumftances and Relations, we infer 
fome new and unknown. In moral Deciiions, the 
jriiole Circumftances and Relations muft be ante- 
cedently known ; and the Mind, from the ContenL- 
'" plation of the Whole, feels fome new lmpreffion of 
Affection or Difguft, Efteem or Contempt, Appro- 
bation or Blame. 

Hence the great Difference betwixt a Miftake of 
¥aft and one of H*$ht ; and hence the Reafon, why 
the one is commonly criminal and not the other. 

When 
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When OEMpus kill'd Laius, he was ignorant of the 
Relation, and from Circumftances, innocent and in- 
voluntary, form'd erroneous Opinions concerning 
the Action he committed. But when Nero kill'd 
Agrippina, all the Relations betwixt himfelf andthe 
Perfon, and all the Circumftarices of the Fact were 
antecedently known to him : But the Motive of Re- 
venge, or Fear or Intereft, in his favage Heart, pre- 
vailed over the Sentiments of Duty and Humanity. 
And when we exprefs a Deteftation againft him, to 
which he, himfelf, in a little Time, became infen-» 
fible ; 'tis not, that we fee any Relations, of which 
he was ignorant, but that, from the Rectitude of 
our Difpofition, we feer Sentiments, againft which 
He was harden'd, from Flattery and a long Perfeve- 
rance in the moft enormous Crimes. In thefe Sen* 
timents, then, not in a Difcovery of Relations of 
any Kind, do all moral Determinations confift'. 
Before we can pretend to form any Decision- of this 
Kind, every Thing muft be known and afcertain'd 
on the Side of the Object or Action. Nothing re- 
mains but to feel, on our Part, fome Sentiment of 
Blame or Approbation, whence we pronounce the 
Action criminal or virtuous. 

III. This Doctrine will become ftill more evident, 
if we compare moral Beauty with natural, to which, 
in many Particulars, it bears fo near a Refemblance. 

Til 
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on the Proportion, Relation, and Pofition of 
, that all natural Beauty defends ; but 'twould"" 
bfurd thence to infer> that the Perception of 
tyy Hke that of Truth in geometrical Problems* 
fts altogether in the Perception of Relation*; 
was performed entirely by the Underftanding ot 
ettual Faculties. In all tha Sciences, our 
1, from the known Relations, invefligates the 
town : But in all Decifions of Tafte or external 
ty, the whole Relations are befoije-hand obvious 

eEye, and we thence proceed to feel a Senti- 
t of Complacency or Difguft, according to the 
ire of the Object, and Difpofition ef our- Or* 



UC LI D has fuliy explain'd all the Qualities' 
he Circle ; but has not, in* any Proportion, faid' 
ord of its Beauty. The Reafon is evident. The 
lty is not a Quality of the Circle. It lies not in 
Part of the Line, whdfe Parte are all equally 
.nt from a common Center. It is only the EfFeft; 
ch that Figure operates upon the Mind, whoft 
iliar Fabric or Structure renders it fufceptible of 
i Sentiments. In vain, would you look for it in 
Circle, or feek it* either by your Senfes or by 
hematical Reafonings, in all the Properties of 
; Figure; 

Attkkd 
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Attend to Palladia and Perrault, while they ex- 
plain all the Parts and Proportions of a Pillar : They 
talk of the Cornice and Freeze and Bafe and Enta- 
blature and Shaft and Architrave ; and give the De- 
scription and Pofition of each of thefe Members. 
But fhould you afk the Defcription and Pofition of 
its Beauty, they would readily reply, that the Beauty 
is not any of the Parts or Members of a Pillar, but 
refults from the Whole, when that complicated Fi- 
gure is prefented to an intelligent Mind, fufceptible 
of thofe finer Senfations. Till fuch a Spectator ap- 
pear, there is nothing but a Figure of fuch particular 
Dimenfions and Proportions ; From his Sentiments 
alone arifes its Elegance and Beauty. 

Again ; attend to Cicero », while he paints the 
Crimes of a Verres or a Catiline ; you muft acknow- 
ledge, that the moral Turpitude refults, in the fame 
Manner, from the Contemplation of the Whole, 
when prefented to a Being, whofe Organs have fuch 
a particular Struflure and Formation. The Orator 
may paint Rage, Infolence, Barbarity on the one 
Side : Meeknefs, Sufferance, Sorrow, Innocence on 
the other : But if you feel no Indignation or Com- 
panion arife in you from this Complication of Cir- 
cumftances, you would in vain afk him, wherein 
confifls the Crime or Villainv, which he fo vehe- 

mently 
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aientty exclaims againft : At what Time, or on what 
Subject it firft began to exifl : And what has a few 
Months afterwards become of it, when every Dis- 
position and Thought of all the Actors is totally 
altered or annihilated. No fatisfa&ory Anfwer can 
be given to any of thefe Queftions, upon the abftradt 
Hypothefis of Morals ; and we muft at Iaft acknow- 
ledge, that the Crime or Immorality is no particular 
Fact or Relation, which can be the Object of the 
Underftanding* : But arifes altogether from the Sear 
timent of Difapprobation, which, by the Structure* 
of human Nature, we unavoidably feel on the Ap- 
prehenfion of Barbarity or Treachery. 

IV. Inanimate Objects may bear to each other 
all the fame Relations, which we obferve in moral 
Agents ; tho' the former can never be the Object of 
Love or Hatred, nor are confequently fufceptible of 
Merit or Iniquity. A young Tree,, that over-tops- 
er deftroys its Parent, from whofe Seed it fprung,. 
ftands in all the fame Relations with Nero, when he 
xnnrder'd dgrippina ;. and if Morality confifted in any. 
abitract Relations, would, no doubt, be equally 
criminal. 

V. It appears evident, that the ultimate Ends o£ 
human Actions can never, in any Cafe, be accounted 
for by ReafoHy but recommend themfelves entirely to 

the 
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the Sentiments and AfFedtions of Mankind, without 
any Dependance on the intellectual Faculties. Afk. 
a. Man, nvby be ufes Exerci/e ; he will anfwer, becaufe 
be defires to keep his Health. If you then enquire, why 
be defires Health, he will readily reply, becaufe Sicknefs 
is painful. If you pufh your Enquiries farther, and 
defire a Reafon, ivby be bates Pain, 'tis impoffible he 
can ever give any. This is an ultimate End, and is 
never refer'd to any other Obje£t. 

Perhaps, to your fecond Queffion, ivbybedrfires 
Healtb, he may alfo reply, that 7/V requifite for the 
Exercife of bis Calling. , If you afk, nvby be is anxious 
on that bead, he will anfwer, becaufe be defires to get 
Money. If you demand, Wby? It is the Inftrwfflt 
of Pleafure, fays he. And beyond this, 'tis an Ab- 
furdity to afk for a Reafon. Tis impoffible there 
can be a Progrefs in infinitum ; and that one Thing 
can always be the Reafon, why another is defirU 
Something muft be delirable on its own Account, and 
becaufe of its immediate Accord or Agreement with 
human Sentiment and AfFe&ion. 

Now as Virtue is an End, and is deiirable onto 
own Account, without Fee or Reward, merely for 
the immediate Satisfaction it conveys ; 'tis requifite 
there mould be fome Sentiment, which it touches; 
fome internal Taite or Feeling, or whatever you 

_ pleafe 
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litcafe to call it, which diflinguifhes moral Good and 
Eyil, and whicli embraces the one and rejects* the 
ether. 

Thus the diftinft Boundaries and Offices of Reafbn 
and Tafte are eafity afcertain'd. The former conveys 
the Knowledge of Truth and Falfhood : The latter 
gives the Sentiment of Beauty and Deformity, 
Vice and Virtue. The one difcovers Objects, as 
they really fland in Nature, without Addition or 
Diminution : The other has a productive Faculty, 
and guilding or ftaining all natural Objects with the 
Colours, borrow'd from internal Sentiment, raifes 
in a Manner, a new Creation. Reafon, being cool 

a 

and difengag'd, is no Motive to Adlion, and directs 
only the Jmpulfe, receiv'd from Appetite or Inclina- 
tion, by mowing us the Means of obtaining Happi- 
nefs or avoiding Mifery : Tafte, as ft gives Pleafure 
or Pain, and thereby conftitutes Happinefs or Mifery, 
becomes a Motive to Aftion, and is the firft Spring 
* or Impulfe to Defire and Volition. From Circum- 
ftances and Relations, known or fuppos'd, the for- 
mer leads us to the Difcovery of the conceal'd and 
unknown : After all Circumftances and Relations 
are laid before us, the latter makes us feel from the 
Whole a new Sentiment of Blame or Approbation, 
The Standard of the one, being founded on the Na- 
ture, of Things, is eternal and inflexible, even by 

the 
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the Will of the Supreme Being : The Standard of the 
other, arifing from the internal Frame and Conftitu- 
tioh of Animals, is ultimately deriv'd from that Su- 
preme Will, who bellow 'd on each being its peculiar 
Nature, and arranged the feveral Clafles and Orders: 
4>£ Exiftence. 
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Stone farther Confederations with regard t* 

Justice* 



7r^ H E Intention of this Appendix is to give 
► fome more particular Explication of the Ori- 
gin and Nature of Juftice, and mark fome Diffe- 
rences betwixt it and the other Virtues. 

• 

The focial Virtues of Humanity and Benevolence 
exert their Influence immediately, by a direct Ten- 
dency or Inftindl, which keeps chiefly in View the 
Gmple Objed, that moves the AfFedtions, and com- 
prehends not any Scheme or Syftem, nor the Confe- 
quences refolting from xhe Concurrence, Imitation, 
or Example of others. A Parent flies to the Relief 
of his Child ; transported by that natural Sympathy, 
which actuates him, and which affords no Leifure 
to reflect on the Sentiments or Conduct of the reft 
of Mankind in. like Circumftanoes. A generous 

Man 
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Man embraces cheerfully an Opportunity of ferving 
his Friend ; becaufe he then feels himfelf under the 
Dominion trf" the beneficent AfFe&ions, nor is ,!*€ 
concern'd whether any other Perfon in the Univerfe 
was ever before actuated by fuch noble Motives, or 
will ever afterwards prove their Influence. In, all 
thefe Cafes, the focial Paflions have in View a fingle 
individual Objed, and purfue alone the Safety or 
Happinefc of the Perfon, lov'd and cfteenTd. With ' 
this, they are fatisfy'd : In this, they acqntefce, 
And as the Good refulting from their benign Influ- 
ence, is in itfelf compleat and entire, it alfo excites 
the moral Sentiment of Approbation, without any 
Reflection on farther Confequences, or more enlarg'd 
Views of the Concurrence or Imitation of the other 
Members of Society. On the contrary, were the 
generous Friend or difinterefted Patriot to.ftand alone 
in the Practice of Beneficence ; this would rather in- 
hance his Value in our Eyes, and join the Praife of 
Rarity and Novelty to his other more exalted 
Merits. 

The Cafe is not the fame with the focial Virtues 
of JufHce and Fidelity. They are highly ufeful, or 
indeed abfolutely neceflary to the Well-being of 
Mankind : But the Benefit, refulting from them, is 
not the Confequence of every individual fingle Aft j 
but arifes from the whole Scheme or Syftejn, con? 

.cur'd 
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cur'd in by the whole, or the greateft Part of the So- 
ciety. General Peace and Order is the Attendant 
of Juftice or a general Abftinence from the Poflef- 
fions of others : But a particular Regard to the par- 
ticular Right of one individual Citizen may fre- 
quently, confider'd in itfelf, be attended with per- 
nicious Confequences. The Refult of the feveral 
Acts is here often directly oppofite to that of the 
whole Syftem of Actions ; and the former may be 
extremely hurtful, while the latter is, to the highefl; 
Degree,. advantageous. Riches, inherited from a 
Parent, are, in a bad Man's Hand, the Inftruments 
of Mifchief. The Right of Succeflion may, in one 
Inftance, be hurtful. Its Benefit arifes only from 
the Obfervance of the general Rule ; and 'tis fuf- 
ficient, if Compenfation be thereby made for all the 
Ills and Inconveniencies, which flow from particular 
Characters and Situations. 

CT RU S, young and unexperienc'd, confider'd 

only the individual Cafe before him, and reflected 

on its limited Fitnefc and Convenience, when he 

afiign'd the long Coat to the tall Boy, and the fhort 

Coat to the other of fmaller Size. His Goyernor 

inftruded him better ; while he pointed out more 

enlarged Views and Confequences, and inform'd his 

Pjupil of the general, inflexible Rules, requifite to 

fnpport general Peace aa4 Order in Society. 

Thb 
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The Happinefs and Profperity of Mankind, 
arifing from the focial Virtue of Benevolence and its 
Subdivifions, may be compar'd to a Wall, built by 
many Hands ; which flill rifcs by each Stone, that 
is heap'd upon it, and receives proportional Encreafe 
to the Diligence and Care of each Workman. The 
fame Happinefs, rais'd by the focial Virtue of Juftke 
and its Subdivifions, may be compared to the build- 
ing of a Vault, where each individual Stone would,* 
of itfelf, fall to the Ground ; nor does the whole 
Fabric fupport itfelf, but by the mutual Afliftance and 
^Combination of its correspondent Parts. 

All the Laws of Nature, which regulate Pro- 
perty, as well as all civil Laws, are general, and 
regard alone fome eflential Circumftances of the 
Cafe, without taking into Confideration the Cha- 
racters, Situations and Connexions of the Perfons 
concern'd, or any particular Confequences, that may 
refult from the Determination of thefe Laws, in 
every particular Cafe, that offers. They deprive, 
without Scruple, a beneficent Man of all his Poflef- 
fions, if acquir'd by Miftake, without a good Tide ; 
in order to beftow them on a felfiih Mifer, who has 
►already heap'd up immenfe Stores of Superfluous 
Riches Public Utility requires, that Property mould" 
-be regulated by general inflexible Rules ; and tho' 

fuch 
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th Rules are adopted as beft ferve the fame End 0* 
blic Utility, 'tis impoffible for them to prevent 
. particular Hardfhips, or make beneficial Confe- 
tences reiult from every individual Gafe. 'Tis 
fficieiit, if the whole Plan or Scheme be neceflaiy 

the Support of civil Society, and if the Ballance 
" Good, in the main, does thereby preponderate 
tuch above that of Evil. Even the general Laws 
f the Univerfe, tho' plann'd by infinite Wifdom, 
annot exclude all Evil or Inconvenience, in every 
articular Operation. 

It has been aflerted by Tome, that all Juflice arifes 
rom HUMAN CONVENTIONS, and pro- 
reeds from the voluntary Choice, Confent, or Com- 
Dination of Mankind. If by Convention be here 
meant a Promife (which is the moil oifual Senfe of 
the Word) nothing can be more abfiird, than this 
Pofition. The Obfervance of Promifcs is itfelf OBe 
of the niofi; confiderable Parts of Juftice ; and we 
are not rarely bound to keep our Word, becaufe we 
have given our Word to keep it. But if by Con- 
vention be meant a Senfe of common Interefl ; 
which Senfe each Man feels in his own Breaft, which 
he obferves in his Fellows, and which carries him, 
in concurrence with others, into a general Plan or 
Syflem of Adtions, that tend to public Utility ; it 
muft be ownM, that, in this Senfe, Juflice arifes 

L fiQm 
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from human Conventions. For if it be allow'd 
L (what is, indeed, evident) that the particular Con- 
fequencfcs of a particular Act of Juftice may be 
hurtful to the Public as well as to Individuals ; ft 
follows, that every Man, in embracing that Virtue, 
muft have an Eye to the whole Plan or Syftem, and 
muft expect the Concurrence of his Fellows in the 
fame Conduct and Behaviour. Were all his Views 
to terminate in the particular Confequences of each I 
particular Act of his own, his Benevolence and Hu- 
manity, as well as Self-love, might often prefcribe 
to him Meafures of Conduct very .different from 
thofe, which are agreeable to the flrict Rules of \ 
Right and Juftice. . ] 

Thus two Men pull the Oars of a Boat, by com- 
mon Convention, for common Intereft, without any 
Promife or Contract : Thus Gold and Silver are 
made the Meafures of Exchange ; thus Speech and 
Words and Language are fixt, by human Convention 
and Agreement. Whatever is advantageous to two 
or more Perfons, if all perform their Part ; but what 
lofes all Advantage, if only one perform, can arife 
from no other Principle. There would otherwifebp fc c 
no Motive for any one of them to enter into that ' " 
Scheme of Conduct*. ^ 

* This Theory concerning the Origin of Property, and coaft* 
quently of Jvftice is, in the main, the fame with that hinted it j 
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The Word, natural, is commonly taken in fo 

many Senfes, and is of fuch loofe Signification, that 

it feems to little Purpofe to. difpute, whether Juftice 

be natural or not. If Self-love, if Benevolence be 

natural to Man ; if Reafon and Forethought be alfo 

natural ; then may the fame Epithet be apply 'd to 

Juftice, Order, Fidelity, Property, Society. Men's 

Inclination, their Neceffities lead them to combine ; 

their Underftanding and Experience tell them, that 

this Combination is impoflible, where each governs 

himfelf by no Rule, and pays no Regard to the 

Pofleflions of others : And from thefe Paflions 

and Reflections conjoined, as foon as we obferve 

tnd adopted by Grotius, Hitte difcimus, qua fuerit caufa, ob quam 

« friwutva communione rerum prima mobilium, dcinde & imrnobi- 

hm difceffum eft : nimirum quod cum non content! homines vefci 

jjponte natity antra habit are, eorpore aut nudo agere, aut corticibut 

arbo ru m ferarunrve pellibus veftito, vita? genus etcquifitius delegif- 

figt, induftria opus fuit, quam Jinguli rebus Jingulis adhibit en t s 

ffeo minus autem fruclus in commune confertentur, primum obftitit 

^keerum, in qua homines difcej)'erunt t diftantia, dcinde }uftitia& 

mwmris defeclus, per quemjiebat, ut nee in labor e, nee in confumtione 

fruSuumqua debebat, afquaHtas fervaretur. Simul difcimus, quo* 

modo res in propria at em iverint j non animi atlufolo, neque cnim 

Jcirt alii poterant, quid alii fuum ejj't vdlent, ut eo abflinerent, & 

idem velleplurespoterant 5 fed patio quodam aut expreffb, ut per divi- 

Jutum, aut tacito, ut per accupationemk De jure belli &f pacts* 

iii. a* Cap* 2. § a. Art, 4& 5. 

La like 
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lr<c Paflions and Refle&ions in others, the Sentiment 
of Juftice, thro' all Ages, has infallibly and certainly 
had place, to fome Degree or other, in every Indi- 
vidual of human Species. In fo fagacious an Ani- 
mal, what necefTarily arifes from the Exertion of his 
intellectual Faculties, may juflly be efteenVd na- 
tural *. 

Amongst all civilized Nations, it has been the ! 
conftant Endeavour to remove every Thing arbitrary 
and partial from the Decifion of Property, and to 
fix the Sentence of Judges by fuch general Views , 
and Confiderations, as may be , equal to every j 
Member of the Societv. For befides, that nothing #j 
cnuld be more dangerous than to accuftom the 
Bench, even in the fmalleft Inftance, to regard pri- 
vate Friendlhip or Enmity ; 'tis certain, that Men, 

* Natural may be opposed, either to what is unafual, miracukm, 
or d'V.fieiah In the two former Senfes, Ju fl ice and Property are 
u de-ibtedly natural. But as they (uppofe Reafon, Forethought, 
lVfign, an( i a' (octal Union and Confederacy amongfl Men, perhaps |& 
tb it Epithet cannot ftri&ly, in the laft Senfe, be apply*d to than, jr\ 
Kid Men liv*d uhhout Society, Property had never been known, j , 
pr.d neither JuPiee nor Injufiice had ever exiled. But Society J 
anong^ human Creatures, had been impoffible, without Reafoi yf 
and Forethought. Jnfeiior Animals, that unite, are guided ty ?3c 
In^inct, which fupplies the Place of Reafon, But all thefeDfr L 
|u es uii merely verbal. J 

whu«| 
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where they imagine, that there was no other Reafon 
for the Preference of. their Adverfairy but perfonal 
Favour, are apt to entertain the ftrongeft Jealouiy 
and Ill-will againil the Magifcites and Judges, 
When natural Reafbn, therefore, points out no fixt 
View of public Utility, by which a Controverfy of 
Property can be decided, pofitive Laws are often, 
fram'd to fupply . its. Place, and dired the Procedure 
of all Courts of Judicature* Where, tkefe too fail, , 
as often happens, Precedents, are, calTd for ; and a. 
former Decifion, tho' given itfelf without attyfumci- 
ejit Reafon, juftly becomes a fufficient Reafon for a 
new Deciiion. If diseft Laws and Precedents I e : 
wanting, imperfed and indirect ones are brought in 
&i&i and the. controverted Cafe is ranged under them, 
by analogical Reafonings, and Comparifons, and 
Similitudes,, and Correfpondencies, that are often 
loore fanciful than real. In general, it may fafely 
be afferted, that Jurifprudcnce is, in this refped, 
different from all the Sciences ; and in many of its 
Bicer Queftions, there cannot properly be faid to Le 
Truth or Palfhood on either Side. If one Pleader 
brings the Cafe under any former Law or Precedent, 
by a refin'd Analogy or Comparifon ; the oppofite 
Pleader is not at aLofs to £nd an oppofite Analogy or 
Comparifon : And the Preference given by the Judge 
is often founded more on Tafle and Imagination 

h 3 than 
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than on any folid Argument. Public Utility is the- 
general- View of all Courts of Judicature ; and this 
Utility too requires a ftable Rule in all Controverfies: 
But where feveral Rules, nearly equal and indif- 
ferent, prefent themfefves, 'tis a very flight Turn of 
Thought, which fixes theDecifion in favour of either 
Party. 
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Tl AT Y Friend, PaJamedes, who is as great a Ram- 
*t* . bier in his Principles as in hisPerfon, and 
who has run over, by Study and Travel, almoft 
every Region of the intellectual and material World, 
furpriz'd me lately with an Account of a Nation, 

with whom, he told me, he had pafs'd a confiderable 
Part of his Life, and whom he found, in the main, 
an extreme civiliz'd, intelligent People. 

There is a State, fay'd he, in the World, calTd 
Fourli y no matter for its Longitude or Latitude, 
whofe Ways of thinking in many Things, particu- 
larly in Morals, are diametrically oppofite to ours. 
When I came amongfl them, J found I mull fubmit 
to double Pains ; firft to learn the Meaning of the 
Terms in their Language, and then to know the Im- 
port of thofe Terms, and the Praife or Blame at- 
tached to them. After a Word had been explained 
to me, and the Character, which it expreft, had 

L 4 been 
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been defcrib'd, I concluded, that fuch an Epithet 
muli neceflarily be the greateft .Reproach in the 
World ; and was extremely furpriz'd to find one, in 
a public Company, apply it to a Perfon, with whom 
he liv'd in the ftricteft Intimacy and Friendship. 
Tcu fancy, faid I, one Day, to an Acquaintance, 
that Changuis is your mortal Enemy : / love to ex* 
tinguijh Quarrels ; and I muft, therefore, tell you, that 
J heard him talk of you in the mofi advantageous Manner, 
Bast to my great Aftonifhment, when I repeated 
Cloanguish Words, tho'I had both remember 'd and un- 
derftood them perfectly, I found, that they were 
taken for the mofl mortal Affront, and that I had 
very innocently . render'd the Breach betwixt thefe 
Perfons altogether irreparable. 

As it was my Fortune to come amongft this People 
on a very advantageous Footing, I was immediately 
introduced to the bed Company ; and being deiir'd 
to live with Jlcheie, I readily accepted his Invitation, 
as I found him univerfally efteem'd for his perfonal 
Merit ; and indeed regarded by every one in Fourli 9 
as a perfect Character, 

One Evening he invited me, as an Amufement, 
to bear him Company in a Serenade, which he in- 
tended to give Gulki, with whom, he told me, he 
was extremely enamour 'd; and I foon found his 

Tafte 
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Tafle was not Angular : For we met many of his' 
Rivals, who had come on the fame Errand. I very^ 
naturally concluded, that this Flame of his muftis 
one of the fineft Women in Town ; and I already 
felt a fecret Inclination to fee her, and be acquainted 
with her. But as the Moon began to rife, I was 
much furpriz'd to find, that we were in the Midft of 
the Univerfity, where Gulki ftudy'd : And I was 
fomewhat afham'd for having attended my Friend^ . 
on fuch an Errand. 

I ■ was . told afterwards, that AlcheWs Choice of 
Gulki was very much' approval of by all the good 
Company in Town ; and that 'twas expedted, whife 
he gratify 'd his own Paffion, he would perform to » 
that young Man the fame good Qffice, which he had • 
himfelf ow'd to Elcouf* If feems Alcheic had been • 
very handfome in his Youth, and been courted by 
many Lovers ; but had beftow'd his Favours chiefly 
on the fage Elcouf; to whom, he was fuppos'd to owe,. .. 
in a great Meafure, the aftonifhing Progrefs he hadd 
made in Philofophy and Virtue.. 

It gave me. fome Surprize, that jflcheu\ Wife . 
(who by-the-bye happened al£b to be his Sifter) was 
na way fcandaliz'd at this Species of Infidelity. . 
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Much about the fame Time I difcover'd (for it 
was not attempted to be kept a Secret from me or 
any Body) that Alchek was a Murderer and a Parri- 
cide, and had put to Death an innocent Perfon, the 
moft nearly conne&ed with him, and whom he was 
oblig'd to proted and defend by all the Ties of Na- 
. ture and Humanity. When I alk'd, with all the 
Caution and Deference imaginable, what was his 
Motive for this A&ion ; he reply'd coolly, that he 
was not then fo much at his Eafe as he is at prefent, 
and that he had adted, in that Particular, by the Ad- 
vice of all his Friends, * 

Having heard Mcbeus Virtue fo extremely cele- 
brated, I pretended to join in the general Voice of 
Acclamation, and only alk'd, by way of Curiofity, 
as a Stranger, which of all his noble Aclions was 
jnofl highly applauded ; and I foon found, that all 
Sentiments were united in giving the Preference to 
the AfTafTination of Usbek. This Usbek had been to 
the lafl Moment Jlckeic\ intimate Friend, had lay'd. 
many high Obligations upon him, had even fav'd 
his Life on a certain Occafion, and had, by his Will, 
which was found after the Murder, made'himhis 
Heir to a considerable Part of his Fortune. Jlckeic r 
it feems, confpir'd with about twenty or thirty more, 
moft of them alfo UsbeFs Friends ; and falling all 

5 together 
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together on that unhappy Man, when he was not 
aware, they had tore him with a hundred Wounds ; 
and given him that Reward for all his paft Favours 
And Obligations. Usbek, faid the general Voice of 
.the People, had many great and good Qualities : 
.His very Vices were mining, magnificent, and ge- 
nerous : But this A&ion ofAIcheic fets him far above 
Usbek in the Eyes of all Judges of Merit ; and is 
•one of the nobleit, that ever perhaps the Sun {hone 
upon. 

Another Part of Alcheic% Conduft, which I alfo 
found highly applauded, was his Behaviour towards 
Calijby with whom he was join'd in a Projector 
Undertaking of fome Importance. Calijh, being a 
paflionate Man, gave Alcheic, one Day, a found 
Drubbing ; which he took very patiently, waited 
the Return of Calijos good Humour, kept Hill a fair 
Correfpondence with him ; and by that Means 
brought the Affair, in which they were join'd, to a 
happy IfTue, and gain'd himfelf immortal Honour . 
by his remarkable Temper and Moderation. 

I have lately received a Letter from a Correfpon- 
dent in Fourli, by which I learn, that fince my De- 
parture, Akheicy falling into a bad State of Health, 
has fairly hang'd himfelf ; and has dy'd univerfally 
regreted and applauded by every one in that Country. 
So virtuous and noble a Life, fays each Fourlian, 

L 6 could 
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could not be better crown"d than by fo noble an 
End ; and he has prov'd by this, as well as by all 
his other A&ions, what was his conflant Principle 
during his Life, and what he boafted of near his lad 
Moments, that a wife Man is fcarce inferior to the 
great God, Vitxlu This is the Name of the Supreme 
Deity amongft the Fourlians. 

The Notions of this People, continued Palamedes, 
are as extraordinary with regard to Good-manners 
and Sociablenefs, as with regard to Morals. My 
Friend Alcheic formed once a Party for my Entertain- 
ment, composM of all the prime Wits and Philofo- 
phers of Fourli ; and each of us brought his Mefs 
along with him to the Place, where we aflembled. 
I obferv"d one of them to be worfe provided than 
the reft, and offer'd him a Share of mine, which hap- 
pen'd to be a roafted Pullet : And I could not but 
remark, that he, and all the reft of the Company 
flar'd at my Simplicity. I was told, that Alcheic had 
once fo much Intereft' with his Club as to prevail 
with them to eat in common, and that he had made 
ufe of an Artifice to that Purpofe. He perfuaded 
thofe, whom he obfervd to be nwrft provided, to 
offer their Mefs to the Company ; after which* the 
others, who had brought more delicate Fare, were 
afham'd not to make the fame Offer. This is regarded 
as fo extraordinary a Event, that it has fince, as I 

"team. 
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learn, been recorded intheHiftory of Alcbeic\h\£ei 
compos'd by one of the greateft Geniufes of FourH\ 

Pray, (ays I, Palamedes, when you was at Fourth 
did you alfo learn the Art of turning your Friends* 
into Ridicule, by telling them flrange Stories, and 
then laughing at them, if they believ'd you. I aflure 
you, reply'd he, that had I been difpos'd to learn 
fuch a Leflbn, there was no Place in the World more 
proper. My Friend, fo often mention- d,. did no* 
thing, from Morning to Night, but fneer, and 
banter, and railly ; and you could fcarce ever diftin- 
guifh, whether he was in Jeft or Earned: But you 
think, then, that my Story is improbable ; and that 
I have us'd, or rather abus'd the Privilege of a 
Traveller. To be fure, fays I, you was but in Jeft. 
Such barbarous and favage Manners are not only in- 
compatible with a. civilized,. intelligpntPeople, fuch 
as you faid thefe were; but are fcarce compatible 
with- human Nature. They exceed all we ever read 
of, amongfl the Mingrelians and Topinambbues. 

Have a care, cry r d he, have a care ! You are 
not aware you are fpeaking Blafphemy, and ate 
abufing your Favourites, the Greeks, efpecially the 
Athenians, whom I have couch.'d all along, under 
thefe bizarre Names I employ 'd. If you confider 
aright, there is not one Stroke of the foregoing 

Character, 
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Character, which might not be found in the Man ef 
highefl Merit at Athens* without diminiihing, in the 
leaft, from the Brightnefe of his Chara&er. The Greek 
Love, their Marriage* *-, and die expofing of their 
Children cannot but ftrike you immediately. /Hie 
Death df Vsbtk is nn exa^ Counter-part tx> that df 

Gtr/ar* - 

All to a Trifle, fayVTI, interrupting him ; you 
did not mention, that Urietoas an Ufurper. 

IniDftbt, replyMhe; left ydu fhotdd difcover the 
Parallel I aim\l at. 6ut even adding this Circum- 
ftance, we fhotild make 1 no Scruple, according to our 
Sentiments of Morals, to denomitate Brutus, and 
Cafftus, ungrateful Traitors and Affaflins : Tho' you 
know, that they are, perhaps, the higheft Characters 
^of all Antiquity ; and the Athenians ere&ed Statues 
to them ; which they plac'd near thofe of Uarmodius 
and Arijiogiton, their own Deliverers. And if you 
think this Circumftance, you mention, fo material 
to abfolve thefe Patriots, I fhall compenfate it by 
another, not mentioned, which will equally aggra- 
vate their Crime. A few Days before the Execution 

• The Laws of Athens allowM a Mao to marry his Sifter by 
. the Father. Sdbn*s Laws forbid Isederafty to Slaves/ as being of 
too great Dignity for fuch mean Perfoos, * 

«f 
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of their fatal Purpofe, they all (wore Fealty to> 
Cte/ar ; and protefting to hold his Perfon ever facred, . 
they touch'd the Altar with thofe Hands, which they* 
had already arm'd for his Deilru&ion *.- 

I need not put you in mind of the famous and 
applauded Story of Themiftoc/es, "and of his Patience 
towards Eurybiades, the Spartan, his commanding. 
Officer, who, heated by a Debate, lifted his Cane 
to him in a Council of War (the fame Thing as if he 
had cudgel'd him) Strike ! cries the Athenian, Strike! 
but hear me* 

You are too good a Scholar not to difcoverSocrate* 
and his Athenian Club in my laft Story ; and you 
would certainly obferve, that it is exactly copy*d 
from Xenophon, with a Variation only of theNamesf . 
And I think I have fairly made appear, that an 
Athenian Man of Merit might be fuch a one as with 
us would pafs for Inceftuous, a Parricide, anAfiaffin, 
an ungrateful, perjur'd Traitor, and fomething elfe 
too abominable to be nam'd ; not to mention his 
Rutticity and Ill-manners. And having liv'd in this 
Manner, His Death may be entirely fukable : He 

* Appian. Bell. Civ. Lib. 3. Suetonius in vita Cae&nfc 
f Mcm.Soc. Lib, 3. fubfinc. 

may 
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may conclude the Scene by a defperate A& #f Self- 
murder, and dye with the mod abfurd Blafphemies 
in his Mouth. And notwithilanding all this, he 
fhall have Statues, if not Altars, erected to his 
Memory ; Poems and Orations fhall be composed in 
his Praifej great Se&s fhall be proud of calling 
themfelves by his Name ; and the moil diflant Pofte- 
rity fhall blindly continue their Admiration : TW 
were fuch a one to arife amongft themfelves, they 
would juitiy regard him with Horror and Execra- 
tion. 

T might] Kave beenr aware, reply'd "IJ of your 
Artifice. Yiai feem to take Pleafure in this Topic \ 
and are indeed the only Man I ever knew, who wast 
well acquainted with the Ahtients, and did not ex- 
tremely admire them. But inflead of attacking their 
Philofophy, their Eloquence, or Poetry, the ufual 
Subje&s of Controverfy betwixt us, you now feem 
to impeach their Morals, and accufe them of Igno- 
rance in a Science, which is the only one, in my 
Opinion, wherein they are not furpafsM by the Mo- 
derns. Geometry, Phyfics, Aftronomy, Anatomy, 
Botany, Geography, Navigation; inthefe wejuftly 
claim the Superiority : But what have we to oppofe 
to their Moralifts ? Your Reprefentation of Things- 
is fallacious. You have no Indulgence for the Man- 
ners and Cuftoms of different Ages. Would you try 
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a Greet or Roman by the Common-law of England ? 
Hear him defend himfelf by his own Maxims ; and 
then pronounce. 

There are no Manners fo innocent or reafonabfe, 
which may not be rendered odious or ridiculous, if 
meafur'd by a Standard, unknown to the Perfons ; 
efpecially, if you employ a little Art or Eloquence, 
in aggravating fome Circumftances, and extenuating 
others, as beft ferves the Purpofe of your DifcouHe. 
All thefe Artifices may eafily be retorted on you. 
Could I inform the Athenians 9 forlnftance, there was 
a Nation, wherein Adultery, both adlive and paffive, 
fo to fpeak, was in the higheft Vogue and Efteem : 
Wherein every Man of. Education chofe for his 
Mifbefs a marry'd Woman, the Wife, perhaps, of 
his Friend and Companion ; and valuM himfelf upon 
thefe infamous Conquefts, as much as if he had been 
ieveral Times a Conqueror in Boxing or Wreftling 
at the Olympic Games. Wherein every Man, alfo, 
took a Pride in his Tamenefs and Facility with re- 
gard to his own Wife, and was glad to make Friends 
or gain Intereft by allowing her to proflitute her 
Charms ; and even, without any fuch Motive, gave 
her full Liberty and Indulgence. I afk, what Sen- 
timemts die Athenians would entertain of fuch a Peo- 
ple ; they who never mention'd the Crime of Adul- 
tery but in Conjunction with Robbery and Poifon- 

ing? 
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ing ? Which would they admire moft, tKe Villainy 

or the Meannefs of fuch a Conduct ? 

Should I add, that the fame People were as proud 
of their Slavery and Dependance as the 'Athenians 
were of their Liberty ; and tho' a Man among them 
were oppreft, difgrac'd, impoverim'd, infulted, or 
imprifon'd by the Tyrant, he would ftill regard it as 
the higheft Merit to love, {erve, and obey him;* 
and even to die for his fmalleft Glory or Satisfa&ion: 
Thefe noble Greeks would probably afk me, whether 
I fpoke of a human Society, or of fome inferior, 
fervile Species. 

'Twas then I might inform my Athenian Audience, 
that thefe People, however, wanted not Spirit and 
Bravery. If a Man, fays I, tho* their intimate 
Friend, fhould throw out, in a private Company, & 
Raillery againfl them, nearly approaching any of 
thofe, with which your Generals and Demagogues 
every Day regale each other, in the Face of the 
whole City, they never can forgive him ; but in 
order to revenge themfelves, they oblige him imme- 
diately to run them thro' the Bocty, or be himfelf 
murder'd. And if a Man, who ' is an abfolute 
Stranger to them, fhould defire them, at the Peril 
of their own Life, to cut the Throat of their Bofom- 
companion, they immediately obey, and think them- 
felves 
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felves highly oblig'd and honour'd by the Commiffion. 
Thefe are their Maxims of Honour: This is their 
favourite Morality. 

But tho' fo ready to draw their Sword againft 

their Friends arid Countrymen ; no Difgrace, no In- 
famy, no Pain, no Poverty will ever engage thefe> 
People to turn the Point of it againft their own 
Breaft. A Man of Rank would row in the Galliesv 
would beg his Bread, would languifh in Prifon, 
would fuffer any Tortures ; and ftill preferve hi& 
wretched Life. Rather than efcape his Enemies by 
a generous Contempt of Death, he would infamoufly 
receive the fame Death from his Enemies, aggra- 
vated by their triumphant Infults, and by the mofi 
exquifite Sufferings* N 

'Tis very ufual too, coritinu'd I, amongft this* 
People to ihut up feveral of their Children in a per- 
petual Prifon (where every Art of plaguing, and 
tormenting them is carefully ftudy'd and pra&is'd) 
in order, that another Child, whom they own to 
have no greater or rather lefs Merit than the reft, 
may enjoy their whole Fortune, and wallow in every 
Kind of Voluptuoufnefs and Pleafure. Nothing fa- 
virtuous in their Opinion as this barbarous Partia- 
lity. 

But? 
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But what is more particular in this whimficaf 
Nation, fay I to the Athenians, k, that a Frolic of 
yours during the Saturnalia *, when the Slaves 
are ferv'd by their Matters, is ferioufly con- 
tinued by them thro' the whole Year, and thro' the* 
whole Courfe of their Lives ; and accompany 'd too. 
with fome Circumftances, which ftill farther augment. 
the Abfurdity and Ridicule. Your Sport only elevates 
for a few Days thofe whom Fortune- has thrown, 
down, and whom (he too, in Sport, may really ele- 
vate for ever above you : But this Nation gravely, 
exalt thofe, whom Nature has fubjected to them* 
and whofe Inferiority and Infirmities are abfolutely 
incurable. The Women, tho' without Virtue, are 
their Mailers and Sovereigns : Thefe they reverence* 
praife, and magnify : To thefe, they pay the higheft 
Deference and Refpeft : And in all Places and atall 
Times, the Superiority of the Females is readily 
acknowledged and fubmitted to by every one,, who 
has the leaft Pretenfions to Education and Politenefs, 
Scarce any Crime would be fo uniyerfalry detefted 
as an Infraction of this Rule. 

• The Greeks kept the Fea<* of .Saturn ox Cbronus, as well an 
the tomans* See Lucian, Epift. Saturn* 

Yois 
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Yoti need go no farther, reply'd Pa/amedes, lean 
•cafily conjecture the People you aim at. The Strokes, 
with which you have painted them, are pretty juft ; 
and yet you muft acknowledge, that fcarce any 
People are to be found, either in antient or modern 
Times, whofe national Character is, upon the Whole, 
lefs liable to Exceptions. But I give you Thanks for 
helping me out with my Argument. I had no In- 
tention of exalting the Moderns at the Expence of 
the Antients. I only meant to reprefent the Uncer- 
tainty of all thefe Judgments concerning Characters; 
and to convince you, that Fafhion, Vogue, Cuftom, 
and Law were the chief Foundation of all moral 
Determinations. The Athenians furely, were a civi- 
liz'd, intelligent People, if ever there was one j 
and yet their Man of Merit might, in this Age, 
be held in Horror and Execration. The French are 
alfa, without doubt, a very civiliz'd, intelligent 
Peo r ple ; and yet their Man of Merit might, with 
the Athenians, be an Object of the higheft Contempt 
and Ridicule, and even Hatred. And what renders 
the Matter more extraordinary : Thefe two .national 
Characters. are fuppos'd to be the moft Similar of any 
in antient or modern Times ; and while the Englijh 
flatter themfelves that they refemble the Romans, 
their Neighbours on the Continent draw the Parallel 
betwixt themfelves and thefe polite Greeks. What 

wide 
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wide Difference, therefore, in the Sentiments of 
Morals, muft be found betwixt civiliz'd Nations and 
Barbarians, or betwixt Nations whofe Chara&ers 
have little in common? How (hall we pretend tt 
fix a Standard for Judgments of this Nature ? 

By tracing-Matters, reply'd I, a little higher, and 
examining the firft Principles, wjrich each Nation 
jeftablifhes, of Blame or Cenfure. The Rhine flows 
North, the Rhone South ; yet both fpring from the 
fame Mountain, and are alfo a&uated, in their op- 
pofite Directions, by the fame Principle of Gravity : 
The different Inclinations of the Ground, on which 
they run, caufe all the Difference of their Courfes. 

In how many Circumftances would an Athenian 
and Trench Man of Merit certainly concur ? Good- 
fenfe, Knowledge, Wit, Eloquence, "Humanity, 
Fidelity, Truth, Juftice, Courage, Temperance, 
Conftancy, Dignity of Mind. Thefe you have all 
omitted ; in order to infill only on the Points, in 
which they may, by Accident, differ. Very well : 
I am willing to comply with you ; and fhall endea- 
vour to account for thefe Differences from the mofl 
univerfal, eftablinVd Principles of Morals. 

The Greek Loves, I care not to examine more par- 
ticularly. I fhall only obferve, that, however blame- 

able, 
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able, they arofe-from a very innocent Caufe, the 
Frequency of the Gymnaftic Exercifes amongft that 
People; and were recommended, tho' abfurdly, as 
the Source of Friendihip, Sympathy, mutual Attach- 
ment, and Fidelity * ; Qualities efteem'd in all Na- 
tions and all Ages. 

The Marriage of Half-brothers and Sifters feeiris 
no great Difficulty. Love betwixt the nearer Rela- 
tions is contrary to Reafon and public Utility ; but 
the precife Point, where we are to ftop, can fcarcely 
be determin'd by natural Reafon,; and is therefore a 
very proper Snbjedl of municipal £aw or Cuftom. 
If the Athenians went a little too far on the one Side, 
the Canon Law has furely pufti'd Matters a great 
way into the other Extremity f . 

Had you afk'd a Parent at Athens, why he bereav'd 
his Child of that Life, which he had fo lately given 
it. Tis becaufe I love it, he. would reply ; and re- 
gard the Poverty it muft inherit from me, as a greater 
Evil than a Death, which it is not capable of dread- 
ing, feeling, or re/enting J. 

How is public Liberty, the moft valuable of all 
Bleffings, to be recovered from the Hands of an 

• PUt. Symp. P. 182. Ex Edit. Scrr. f Sec Enquiry, 
fiejet. JV. % Plutarch, de amore prolis, fob fine. 

Ufurper 
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Ufurper or Tyrant, if his Power fhields him from 
public Rebellion, and our Scruples from private 
Vengeance ? That his Crime is capital by Law, you 
acknowledge : And muft the higheft Aggravation of 
his Crime, the putting himfelf above Law, form his 
full Security ? You can reply nothing, but by mow- 
ing the great Inconveniencies of Afiaflination ; 
which, could any one have prov'd clearly to the 
Antients, he had reform' d their Sentiments in this 
Particular. 

Again, to caft your Eye on the Pi&ure I have 
drawn of modern Manners ; there is almoft as great 
Difficulty, I acknowledge, to juftify French as Greek 
Gallantry ; except only, that the former is much 
more natural and agreeable than the latter. But our 
Neighbours, it feems, have refblv'4 to facrifice feme 
of the domeftic to the fociable Pleafores ; and to 
prefer Eafe, Freedom, and an open Commerce to a 
ftiidt Fidelity and Conftancy. Thefe Ends are both 
good, and are fomewhat difficult to reconcile ; nor 
need we be furpriz'd, if the Cuftoms of Nations en- 
dine too much, fometimes to the one Side, fometimes 
to the other. 

The moil inviolable Attachment to the Laws of 
our Country is every -where acknowledge a. capital 
Virtue ; and where the People are not fo happy, as 

to 
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eve any other Legislature but a fingle Perfon, the 
eft Loyalty is, in that Cafe, the trueft Pa- 
ifm. 

othing furely can be more abfurd and barbarous 
i the Pradice of Duelling ; but thofe, who. 
fy it, fay, that it begets Civility and Good-man- 
. And a Dueiift, you may obferve, always 
es himfelf upon his Courage, his Senfe of Ho- 
r, his Fidelity and Friendftiip ; Qualities, which 
here indeed very oddly directed, but have been 
sm'd univerfally, fince the Foundation of the 
rid. 

Iave the Gods forbid Self-murder ? An Jthe- 
* allows, that it ought to be foreborn. Has the 
ity permitted it ? A Frenchman allows, that 
ath is preferable to Pain and Infamy. 

ifou fee then, continu'd I, that the Principles, 
>n which Men reafon in Morals are always the 
ie; tho' the Concluiions they draw are often very 
ferent. That they all reafon aright with regard to 
s Subjett, more than with regard to any other, it 
not incumbent on any Moralift to (how. 'Tis 
ficient, that the original Principles .of Cenfureor 
ame are uniform, and that erroneus Concluiions 
a be corrected by founder Reafonings and . a larger - 

M Experience. 
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Experience. As many Ages as haveelaps'dfince 
the Fall of Great and Rome, and fuch Changes as 
Jiave arrived in Religion, Language, Laws, and 
Cuftoms ; none of thefe Revolutions has ever pro- 
duced any confiderable Innovation in the primary 
.Sentiments of Morals, more than in thofe of external 
Beauty. Some minute Differences, perhaps, may 
he obferv'd in both. Homce * celebrates a low Fore- 
rhead, and Anacreon join'd Eye-brows f : But the 
Afollo and the Venus of Antiquity are Hill our Models 
-for Male and Female Beauty ; in like Manner as the 
Character of Scipio continues our Standard for the 
<31ory of Heroes, and that of Cornelia fox the Ho- 
nour of Matrons. 



It appears, that there never was any Quality, re- 
commended by anyone, as a Virtue or moral Ex- 
cellence ; but on account of its being ufeful, or 
^agreeable y to a Man him/elf, or to others. For what 
mother Reafon can there ever be for Praife or Appro- 
bation ? Or where would be the Senfe of extolling 
good Character or Action, which, at the fame Time, 
•is allow'd to be good for nothing ? All the Diffe- 
rences, therefore, in Morals may be reduced to this 



• JSpift. Lib. x. Epiit 7. AUb&ifc. I. Ode 3. 

t Ode zS« Pctrowva(Cap,560joii»k)dthffcCircuinibocei 
ai Beauties 
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<mc general Foundation, and may be accounted for 
by the different Views, which People take of theft 
Circumftances. 

Sometimes Men differ in their Judgment about 
the Ufefulnefs of any Habit or Adtion : Sometimes 
alfo the peculiar Circumftances of Things render one 
moral Quality more ufeful than others, and give it 4 
peculiar Preference. 

*Tis not furprifing, that, during a Period of War 
and DUbrder, the military Virtues mould be more 
celebrated than the pacific, and attract more the Ad- 
miration and Attention of Mankind. " How ufual 
" is it," fays Tu/Iy *, " to find Cimbrians, Celtibe* 
* rians, and other Barbarians, who bear, with in- 
" flexible Conftancy, all the Fatigues and Dangers 
V of the Field ; but are immediately difpirited 
under the Suffrance and Hazard of a languiihing 
Diftemper : While, on the other hand, the Greeks 
*• patiently endure the flow Approaches of Death, 
-" when arm'd with Sicknefi and Difeafe ; but ti- 
* c moroufly fly his Prefence^ when he attacks them 
u violently with Swords and Falchions !" So oppo- 
fite is even the fame Virtue of Courage amongft 
warlike or peaceful Nations ! And indeed, we may 

• T«fc, Qsxft. Lib. 2i 

M 2 obferve, 
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thofe, which regard Self, or thofe, which extend to 
Society. Thefe four Sources of moral Sentiment 
{till fubfift ; but particular Accidents may, at one 
Time, make one of them flow with greater Abun- 
dance than: at another. 

The Cuftoms of fome Nations fliutrup the Women, 
from all focial Commerce : Thofe of others make 
tAem fo eflential a Part of Society and Converfatioh, 
that, excbpt where Buiinefs is canvafs'd, theMale-fex 
alone are* fupposM abfolutely incapable of mutual 
Difcourfe and* Entertainment. As this Difference is* 
the moft material, that can happen in private Life, 
itmuft alfo produce the greateft Variation in our 
moraf Sentiments. 

Op all Nations in the World, where Polygamy 
'was not allow'd, the Greeks feem to have been the 

■ 

moft referv'd in their Commerce with the Fair-fex,, 
and to have imposed on them the ftri&eft Laws of 
Modefty and Decency. We have a ftrong Jnftanc e 
of this in an Oration of Lyfias*. A Widow injur'd, 
ruined, undone, calls a Meeting of a few of her neareft 
Friends and Relations ; and tho' never before ao- 
cuftom'd, fays the Orator, to fpeak in the Prefencc 
of Men, the Diftrefs of her Circumftances conftrain'cL 

• Out, 33. 

* 

M 3 her 
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her to lay the Cafe before them. Her very Opening, 

her Mouth in focb Company required, k teems, ar» 

Apology. 

« 

When Demofibenes profecutcd hjs Tutors, to majee 
them refund his Patrimony, it became necefiary for 
him, in the Courfe of the Law fait, to prove that 
the Marriage of Jpbotwi* Sifter with Ometer was en- 
tirely fraudulent, and that, notwithstanding her 
.Sham-marriage, {he had liv'd with her Brother at 
Jihens for two Years tail paft, ever fince her Divorce 
from her former Hufband. And 'tis remarkable,, 
that tho' thefe were People of the firft Fortune and 
Diftinftion in the City, the Orator could prove thii 
Fa6t no Way, but by calling for her female Slaves 
to be put to the Queftion, and by the Evidence of 
one Phyfician, who had feen her in her Brother*! 
Houfe during her Illnefs *. So referred were Greek 
Manners. 

We may be certain, that an extreme Purity was 
the Confequence of this Referve. Accordingly, we 
find, that, except the fabulous Stories of an Helen. 
and a Clytemneftra, there fcarce is an Inffcance of any . 
Event in the Greek Hiftory, that proceeded from the 
Intrigues of Women. On the other hand, in modern 

• la Onetcrenw 

Times, 
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$imes r particularly in a neighbouring Nation, the:- 
Females enter into all Tranfa&ions and all Manage- 
ment of Church and State ; and no Man can Cue- 
ceed, who takes not care to obtain their good Graces. 
Harry the third, by incurring the Difpleafure ofltha* 
Fair, endangered his Crown, and Toil his Life, a*, 
much as by his Indulgence to Herefy . 

Trs needlefs to diflemble : The Confequence of a* 
very free Commerce betwixt the Sexes, and of their' 
living much together, will often terminate in In- 
trigues and Gallantry. We mud facrifice fomewhar, : 
©f? the ufefuly if we be very anxious to obtain all the 
agreeable Qualities ; and cannot pretend to reach alike 
every Kind of Advantage. Inflances of Licence, 
daily multiplying, will weaken the Scandal with the 
one Sex, and teach the other, by Degrees, to adopt 
the-fiunotts Maxim of la F*ntainc> with regard to* 
female Infidelity, that if one knows it, it is but a/mall 
Matter ; if one knows it not, it is nothing *. 

Some People are inclin'd to think, that the beft 
Way of adjufting all Differences, and of keepings 
the proper Medium betwixt the agreeable and ujejuh 
Qualities of the Sex is to live with them after the-. 

*' Quand on le fgait e'eft peu de chofe j 
Qgand oa oe 1c fjfait pat, ce n'eft rica* 

M 4 Manner 
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Manner of the Romans and the Engltjh (for the 
Cuftoms of thefe two Nations feem fimilar in this 
Refpeft *) that h, without Gallantry + and without 
Jealoufy. By a Parity of Reafon, the Cuftoms of 
the Spaniards and of the Italians of an Age ago (for 
the prefent are very different) mult be the worft of 
any $ becaufe they favour both Gallantry and Jea- 
loufy. 

Nor will thefe different Cufloms of Nations affed 
only the one Sex : The Idea of perfonal Merit in 
the Males mud alfo be (omewhat different, with re- 
gard, at lead, to Converfation, Addrefs, and Hu- 
mour. The one Nation, where the Men live much 
apart, will naturally more efteem Prudence; the 
other, Gaiety : With the one, Simplicity of Man- 
ners will be in the higheft Refpeft ; with the other, 
Politenefs. The one will diitinguifh themfelves by 



* During the Time of the Emperors, the Rmant feem to have 
been more given to Intrigues and Gallantry than the Erglijh are at 
pnfent : And the Women of Condition, in order to retain thei r 
Lovers, endeavoured to fix a Name of Reproach on thofe, who 
were addicted to Wenching and lew Amours. They were calJ*d 
jincHbridi. See Seneca de Beneficiis. Lib. x. C»p. 9. See alfo 
Martial, Lib. 12. Epig. 5S. 

•f- The Gallantry here meant is that of Amours and Attach- 
ments, not that c f Complaifance, which is as much pay'd to the 
fair Sex in England u ia any other Country. 

Good- 
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Good-fenfe and Judgment ; the other, by Tafte and 
Delicacy : The Eloquence of the former will fhine 
moil in the Senate ; that of the other, on the The- 
atre. 

These, I fay, are the natural Efie&s of fuch 
Cnftoms. For it muft be confeft, that Chance has a 
great Influence onnationalManners; and many Events 
happen in Society, which are not to be accounted 
for by general Rules. Who could imagine, for 
Inftance, that the Romans, who liv'd freely with their 
Women, fhould be very indifferent about Muiio 
and efteem Dancing infamous : While the Greth, 
who never almoft faw a Woman but in their own 
Houfes, wtre continually piping, finging, and danc* 
ing? 

■ Thi Differences of moral Sentiment, which na- 
turally arife from a republican or monarchical Go- 
vernment, are alfo very obvious ; as well as thofe, 
which proceed from general Riches or Poverty, 
Union or Faction, Ignorance or Learning. I mall 
conclude this long Difcourfe with obferving, that 

* 

different Cuftoms and Situations vary the original 
Ideas of Merit (however they may, feme Confe- 
quences) in no very eflential Point/ and prevail 
chiefly with regard to young Men, who can afpire 

. , to 
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to the agreeable Qualities, and may attempt to pjeafiy 
The MANNER, die ORNAMENTS, the 
GRACES, that fooceed in this Shape, are more 
arbitrary and cafuai : ButtheMerit of riper Years if 
almoft every-where the fame ; and confifts chiefly in 
Integrity, Humanity, Ability, Knowledge and die: 
other more folid and ufcful Qualities pt the human- 
Mind. 

What you infill on> reply *d PoAwwdfar, may Have 
fome Foundation, when yon fBck to die Maxims of 
common Life and ordinary Conduct Experience 
and the Practice, of the World readily correct any 
great Extravagance on either Side. But what firy 
yon to artificial Lives and Manners? . How do yoo 
reconcile the Maxims, on wnich thefe are founded ? 

What de> yo* mnderftand by artificial lives and. 
Manners, (aid I ? I explain myfelf, repty'd he. 
You know, that Religion had, in antient Times* 
vtxy little Influence on common Life, and that, 
after Men had performed their Duty in Sacrifices and 
Prayers at the Temple, they thought, that the Gods 
left the reft of their Condud to themfelves, and were. 
Utde pleas'd, or offended with thofe Virtues and 
Vices, that only afFe&ed the Peace and Happinefs o£ 
human Society. In thofe Ages, 'twas the Bufinefs 
of Philofophy alone to regulate Men's ordinary Be- 

haviour 
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havrour and Deportment ; and accordingly, we may 
obferve, that this being the fole Principle, by which 

a Man could elevate himfelf above his Fellows, it 

j 

acquired a mighty Afcendant over many, and pro- 
duced great Singularities of Maxims and of Con- 
duit. At prefent, that Philofophy has loft the Al- 
lurement of Novelty, it has no fuch extenfi ve Influ- 
ence ; but feems to confine itfelf moflly to Specula- 
tions in the Clofet ; in the fame Manner, as the an- 
tient Religion was limited to Sacrifices in the Tem- 
ple. Its Place is now fupply'd by the modern Reli- 
gion, which infpe&s our whole Conduit, and pre- 
scribes an univerfal Rule to our Actions, to our 
Words, to our rery Thoughts and Inclinations ; 1 
"Rule fo much the more auftere, that it is guarded by 
infinite, tho 1 diftant, Rewards and Puniihments; 
and no Infra&ion of it canevej be. soncejirdor 4JC- 
guis'd. 

D 10 GENE $ is the moft celebrated Model pf 
extravagant Philofophy. Let us feek a Parallel to 
him in modern Times. We wall not difgraceaajr 
philosophic Name by a Comparifon with the Domi- 
nies or Loyolasy or any canomVd Monk or Friar. 
Let us compare him to Pafcal, a Man of Parts and 
Genius as well as Diogenn himfclf i and perhaps toow 
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a Man of Virtue, had he aBow'dhis virtuous Incli- 
nations to have exerted and dttgtbv'd thcmfelves. 

The Foundation of Diogenes** Condu& was to 
render himfelf an independent Being as much, as 
polfihle, and to confine all his Wants and Defires and 
Pleafures within himfelf and his own Mind : Tte 
Aim of Pa/calwzs to keep a perpetual Senfe-of his 
Dependence before his Eyes, and never to forget his 
tramberlefi Wknts and Nfeceffides. The Antient 
fiippofted himfelf' by Magnanimity, Qfientation r 
Pride, and the Idea of his own Superiority above 
Ids Fellow-creatures. The Modern made conftant 
Profeffion of Humility and Abatement, of the Con- 
tempt and Hatred of himfelf* and' endexronr'd tp 
attain thefe fuppos'd Virtues, as far as they are at> 
tainable. The Aufterities of the Greek Were in order 
to inure himfelf to Hardships, and prevent his ever 
fuffering : Thofe of the Frenchman were embrac*d 
merely for their own Sake, aud in order to fufFer as 
much as poffible. ThePhilofophermdu%^ himfelf in 
'die moft beaftiy Pleafures, eveain public : The Saint 
refused himfelf die- mod innocent, *ven in private: 
-The former thought it his Duty to love his Friends, 
and to rail 1 at them, and reprove them,, and fcold 
them : The latter endeavonr'd to be abfolutely in- 
different towards, his neqreft Relations, and tcrlove 
•and fpeak well of his Enemies. The great Objeft 

of 
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of DUgems's Wit was every Kind of Superftition^ 
that is, every Kind of Religion known in his Time. 
The Mortality of the Soul was his Standard Prin- 
ciple ; and even his Sentiments of a Divine Provi- 
dence feem to have been very licentious. The moft 
ridiculous SuperfHtions directed Pa/caTs Faith and 
Practice ; arid an extreme Contempt of this Jiife, in 
Comparifonof .the future, was the chief Foundation 
of his Conduct. . 

In fuch a remarkable Contrail do thefe two Men 
ftand : Yet both of them have met with nnxverfal 
Admiration in their different Ages, and have been 
proposed as Models of Imitation. Where then is 
the univerfal Standard of Morals, which you talk 
of? And what Rule /hall we eftablifti for the many 
different, nay contrary Sentiments of Mankind ? 

Ax Experiment, faid I, thatfucceeds in the Air; 
will not always fucceed in a Vacuum. When Men 
depart from the Maxims of common Reafon, and 
affect thefe artificial 'Lives, as you call them, no-one 
can anfwer for what wiH pleafc or diipleafe them. 
They are' in a different Element from the reft of 
Mankind ; and the natural Principles of their Mind 
play not with the fame Regularity, as if left to them- 
felves, free from the Illufions of religious Superftitiori 
or philofophical Enthufiafxn. 

F I.N I S. 
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